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sovereign countries have knitted their resources into a common defence. 
Now ten years old, NATO is part of our vocabulary. We may not be able 
to list all fifteen members accurately. We may not know the difference 


greatest expressions of the strength of the free world. 

-No force has made a more important contribution to building up the air 
defences of NATO than Britain’s Royal Air Force. But the value of the 
R.A.F. to NATO cannot be measured by men and weapons only. The R.A.F. 
with its wide training facilities welcomes staff officers from the air forces of 
all NATO countries to its courses. In flying training and in technical 
advances, particularly in the field of radar and the early alerting of defence 
forces, the R.A.F. has shared its knowledge and equipment with NATO and 
the free world. 


proud of what it has already contributed to NATO. But it is conscious of the 
tasks still ahead. There can be no more satisfying and worthwhile career 
than to join in such work as this with the Royal Air Force. Crore 

ra *4ir Forces, Central Europe. tAllied Forces, Central Europe. 
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FROM THE ARCTIC CIRCLE to the Eastern Mediterranean, fifteen: 


between AIRCENT* and AFCENTt. But we all recognise NATO as one of the 


Alliances can never be static. Development and growth must be. 
continual if a pact for defence is to have value. The Royal Air Force is: 


Counsel for Defence 
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FACT-FINDING. You may want to k 
more about commissions in the R.A. 
either for yourself, or for young men 


_ come to you for advice. Full details of 


and better career prospects, higher pay 
improved pensions, can be obtained | 
Group Captain J. N. Ogle, A.F.c., A. 
Air Ministry (LT62), Adastral Ho 
London, wel. Give the ages and ed 


tional qualifications of the peopleconcer 


and say whether they are intereste 
flying, technical, or non-technical car 
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By THOMAS CADETT, 


HOSE ieaponsible for staging, maintaining, or tolerating 
the recent insurrection in Algiers must be sorry men 
indeed today, for there is no reason to suppose that if 
they had kept quiet they would not still be running the 
show in. Algeria, with an almost total disregard of the government 
at home—that is to say, General de Gaulle. Instead, they stuck 


iy, - with the famous newspaper interview in which General Massu 
criticized General de Gaulle’s Algerian policy, and left no doubt 
‘that the army would revolt if it did not like the way things were 
going. Then, with the onset of the insurrection and the army’s 
failure to react at first, necks were extended to the point where it 
was ‘ now or never > for using the chopper, And down it came: 
three senior generals sacked; some twenty field officers: out of their 
jobs, too; and a most drastic’ programme of measures to restore 
__ and preserve the Government’s authority in. Algeria. 
: All told, the measures decided upon come into three categories: 
- first, the action taken, or to be taken, against those responsible 
for the insurrection and those in high places who encouraged or 
tolerated it, In addition to what has been done to. the military 
men involved, stern action has been taken against certain civil 
a servants, including the police, Civilians not in government employ 
are another matter. They will have to be judged by the due 
rocess of aw—normally a slow business, but . steps. have now 
en taken to cut short the law’s delays. = 
, - Measures in tlie second category aim at reorganization ‘and 
re eters to prevent an g like the last insurrection from 
_ happening again. The Government’s first concern is to re-establish 
-civil authority, which will ultimately in its turn be directly 
ercised from Paris, To achieve this, one of the most important 
things to be done was to clean up the Police. Ehey were closely 


out their necks a mile—a short but important distance at first, 
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The Aftermath of ‘the Algerian Ciizis 


—B.B.C. Paris correspondent 


~ 


linked with the army and in most cases ruled by it. Another 
essential step was to destroy two organizations which gave added 
strength to the insurrection: that is to say, the Territorials, or 
armed Home Guards, who helped to man the barricades, and the 
notorious Fifth Bureau, or psychological section of the army. This 
body had succeeded in building up a fantastically privileged and 
dominating position ever since the successful insurrection of May 
1958, which overthrew the Fourth French Republic: so much so 
that for a considerable time their attitude was that while nothing 
must touch them they were entitled to a finger in virtually 
every pie. 

Finally, in the third category, there was the purely political 
Cabinet decision to hold local elections in Algeria before the end 
of the spring. This aspect of the Government’s reaction to the 
insurrection was at first rather overshadowed in most people’s 


’ minds by the more dramatic measures, such as purging the army. 


But these local elections may prove to be more far-reaching than 
was imagined. More and more it looks as though General de 
Gaulle has grown tired of waiting for the Muslim rebel F.L.N. 
organization to take up his offer to negotiate a cease-fire, and is 
thinking of local elections to sound out the people—above all, the 
Muslim population—on their attitude towards the offer of self- 
determination that he made last September. 

On the subject of the Algerian Muslims, I think there is no 
~ doubt whatever that what helped to wreck the insurrection was 
the stubborn refusal of the men and women of the Kasbah, or 
Arab city, to march to the barricades in order to show their 
sympathy with the men behind them, A few frightened stooges 
was all that anybody could muster, in spite of strong pressure put 
on them by certain army officers—a pressure that was opposed, 
to their credit, by other officers. In fact, by trying to drag in 


ie Ptleribstentian: that the Muslims still 


other people beside. 


It has occurred to me that when 1 spoke of necks being ex-. 


tended and choppers coming down, perhaps I pushed the image a 
little too far. It is true that, figuratively speaking, heads have 
rolled and others may join ‘them, but it has yet to be seen 


_ whether the army has been brought completely under control or 


whether, like the legendary hydra, for every head cut off more 


This ts a translation, by Sheana M. ys of a talk broadcast in — 


the Third Programme by a distinguished French ethnologist who is 


a frequent visitor to Algeria and auther of ‘ Algeria: the Realities” 


N January 24, 1960, a revolt took place in Algiers, and 
I intend here to discuss its causes. Its avowed objective: 
to overthrow the Government of the Fifth Republic. 
Its war-cry: “De Gaulle to the gallows’. Its primary 
demand: the rejection of the policy -of self-determination. Its 
leaders were two well-known figures—Ortiz, a café proprietor, and 
Lagaillarde, a student who had become a deputy. It is a strange 
coincidence that these two men had already taken part in another 
revolt which also occurred in Algiers, in similar circumstances, on 


May 13, 1958, and resulted in the overthrow of the Fourth Re- 


public and the return to power of General de Gaulle. 


Inevitable Conflict 2 
Detailed reports of the hourly events of these two uprisings 
have been provided by first-class reporters. But information is not 
explanation, and the more one knows the less one understands: 
and this applies to Frenchmen, too, On the other hand, anyone 


in close contact with Algerian affairs could foresee, by the end of — 


1956, the absolute inevitability of the present conflict, and realized 
that the crisis of May 13, 1958, had not healed the Algerian 
abscess. During the last three months tension in Algiers had 
become unbearable, and it was evident that the threatened explo- 
sion would occur at any moment. ~ 

All this represents a sequence of events i in Algeria and France 


_ which must be analysed in detail in order to be understood. The 
essential fact in Algeria is the numerical proportion of the two 


races living there: on the one hand, 9,000,000 Moslems, descen- 
dants of the original inhabitants of the country; and, on the other, 


1,000,000 Europeans—a dangerous proportion when the two form | 
homogeneous groups and the numerically smaller holds all the key | 
‘posts. 


This European community—numerically one tenth of the whole 
population—springs from the small groups of French, Italian, 
and Spanish settlers who came to cultivate land in Algeria, after 
it had been conquered by France in 1830. They have multiplied, 
and, contrary to what has happened in Tunisia and Morocco, their 


_ descendants have almost all been driven, by unfavourable economic: 


conditions, to forsake agriculture for city life, frequently in con- 
ditions of relative poverty. In Tunisia and Morocco, where the 
European settlers have not lived for so long and possess larger 
estates, they have generally remained in the country, and are 
therefore sufficiently scattered among the native population to 
avoid any open conflict, whereas in Algeria the concentration of 
Europeans in the towns has favoured the development of a 
passionate and inflammable ‘ public opinion ’, which has continu- 
ally forced the hand of the Paris Government. 

The presence of the vast Moslem masses, which surround the 
compact groups of Frenchmen in Algiers, Oran, and Béne like an 


ocean, has fostered an aggressive spirit among the latter, which 


six years of war and fear have exasperated to such an extent that 


they now look upon the native inhabitants as intruders in their 
pwn country. One day in 1955 a workman i in Algiers said, esi ‘ 


not live more than four or five kilometres away from school. a 
Schools were built in all Algerian towns and villages inhabited by 


generations held almost all the administrative posts in Algeria. — 2 


First Seriasas Failure | See 


- Algerian war were fired on November 1, 195: 


= 


the aiichbeat irony: ‘First of all, everyone to his own country. f 
The Arabs to Arabia . al Re 
Equality of entry to Ppa schools and universities as sae : 


existed for young people of all nationalities. But a child must ‘ 


the European minority, but in the country, where the Moslem 
farmers and shepherds lived, there were no schools at all, or very 
few. Many Frenchmen at home, including the great writer, the 
late Albert Camus, have pointed out this injustice. In short, as 
far as I can see, even today an Algerian Moslem adolescent of _ 
about twenty has had a hundred times less chance than a Euro- 


pean of reaching matriculation standard. It is for this reason that ™_ 


the descendants of the poor European settlers have for several . 
Frenchmen from Metropolitan France have offered only slight | 
competition, but, on the other hand, in the last twenty years an | 
élite of Algerian Moslems has been establishing itself in the liberal 
professions, that is to say on the threshold of administrative power | 


_(though this threshold has not yet been crossed). 


A few country schools, dedicated teachers, and scholarships - he 
have been responsible, while direct contact with Europe and Metro- 
politan France was first made as a result of the two world wars. ~ 
This was followed by an enormous influx of Algerian workers into 
France—there is a steady average of 400,000, which is the cause 
of the tremendous unrest affecting the whole of the Moslem 
population. : 

On several occasions before and after ‘the Le war the Paria § 
Government tried to introduce democracy into Algeria: governors 
were appointed with this precise end in view, official orders and — 
memoranda stipulated the recruitment of Moslems to all available — 


administrative posts. Orders, memoranda, and governors | all came 


up against the concrete wall of homogeneous administration, ‘the t: 
real backbone of the settlers who introduced it, and who are now 
an active and concentrated population, fiercely attached to their — 
own soil and coussnced that they must gests Keep all or lose all. 


‘- 


France’s first serious failure in  Alveria was = os ysten ; 
falsification of the elections. There were many other less <citen 3 
failures which would take too long to enumerate, since to do this __ 
it would be necessary to trace the ups and downs of all the liberal 
attempts by Paris to reach the wronged, oppressed, and silent — 
Moslems, who today constitute nine-tenths of the Algerian popula- 
tion and tomorrow will be, even more numerous, Soe 


tion. ct was to stimulate the enemas and crystal 


Government had then had enough courage to 
elections, possibly armed conflict might still h: 

I do not intend to give an account of the Alge 
only ® speak of tie, eacveg es ee Eee 
ining nie iy fo mer 


‘aS t pri a went Crap 
iy ; At ‘the time ti the first Algerian revolt all those who were 
75 fiercely opposed to the entry of Moslems into the French com- 
i ‘munity rallied to support the policy of integration, which they 
had until then resisted. Persuaded by their advisers, they realized 


that their policy of simply maintaining their prvececs had not the ~ 
sh ightest chance of winning the “ie 5 - eet eee igs 


_— strong support required. On the 
~ other hand, the policy of integra- 
tion; which formerly was strongly 
= ui supported by Moslem intellec- 
tuals, might, if necessary, be 

opposed to the policy of indepen- 
- - dence—the watchword of the 
a F.L.N. Unfortunately, the reten- 
aa ey tion, of many. increasingly evil 
practices on the part of those who 
ys Epeeerocated. this policy did not help 
_ to make it popular. Such conduct 
_ is, alas, hard to renounce. 
As far as Iam concerned, I am 
neither for nor. against either 
policy, for I believe any solution 
to be impracticable which does 
_ not have the support of the coun- 
try concerned. With the consent 
- of the Algerians I am all for inte- 
x gration, but without that consent 
integration is impossible . So‘l- 
ae have for some time been hoping 
_ for self-determination. in Algeria. 
This is the de Gaulle Govern- 
ment’s present policy, and the 
~ cause of the revolt of January 24 
with all its interrelated plots. 
j How can one explain the in- 
credible weakness of successive 
French Governments when con- 
4 fronted with the situation I have 
described? Why, without fighting, did ey give back to Morocco 
_ —a rich and still under-populated country—her complete free- 
' dom, while forcing upon France the heavy sacrifices retyuired to 
_ maintain in Algeria—an extremely poor and over-populated coun- 
\ Rs ee domination which is at present) costing her dear, and 
j which in the future will cost much more? — 
a. The armchair Machiavellis reply: ‘Vested interests, oil, 
etc....’, but this is not true. It is in France’s interests not to 
Sz ube. burdened with Algeria—even at the cost of paying legitimate 
compensation for oil. This compensation would, in any case, be 
: far below the non-militafy expenses necessary in Algeria at 
__ present. And these non-military expenses will, without any doubt, 
_ imcrease tremendously in the future, ‘because in principle the 
___ Algerian population should double during the next twenty years, 
F and therefore the only possible policy (if one excludes the possi- 
= bility of an autonomous or independent Algeria) lies in applying 
____ the so-called policy of integration—or, in other words, in raising 
_ the standard of life in Algeria to that of France. This task is by 
no means impossible, but it demands many years of intense effort. 
+ id Precisely because this is a hard and slow task which encounters 
_ serious obstacles, it is reasonable to suppose that the present war, 
even if temporarily suspended as a result of a military victory, 
, certainly break out again. An uphappy country with an ever- 
__ increasing population, 50 per cent. of whom are under twenty, is 
wes the ideal hatching, ground for a permanent revolt. When, in addi- 
a tion (as, in fact, is the case), the revolt has outside support, which 


ina 


eo means for: arms and poe all the best conditions 


diabolical trap. On one side there is the most powerful French — 
colonial population, comprising secret organizations and pressure 


A member of the Algerian rebel army 


cannot be eliminated and which is in a position to provide the — 


Pp 
_ so far from happiness. Wintec Ai, ‘am convinced that 1 no ‘other coun- 


try in the whole world is at present so unhappy. 
The politicians who came into power on November t 1954, ey: 


were fully aware of all this, and each one of them tried to find — 


a way out of the trap this war represented for France. But it is a 


groups, who are assured of complicity in all key posts of Metro- 
politan administration; and a pitiful main striking force made up 
of the French crowds in Algiers whom the terrorist attacks of 
the ¥.L. N. Have genuinely terrified and exasperated. On the other 
side there is Metropolitan France 
where, for a host of complex 
reasons, democracy has been 
threatened for many years. 

2! ‘personally am very attached 
to democratic ideas, and I believe 


seems to me that democracy in a ~ 
Greek city of the fourth century 
B.C. cannot be compared with 
national democracy today. In 
short, owing to a lack of realism, 
French politicians are so pre- 
occupied with small private ven- 
dettas that whenever a serious 
event takes place, as for instance 
the Algerian war, each indivi- 
dual party- becomes divided. 
At the next crisis each sec- 
tion divides 
protozoa in the warm water of a 
pond. 


become a real Chinese puzzle 
for the French elector. Statistics 
show that only one out of every 
hundred electors is a registered 
party member and, at the most, 
20 per cent. vote consecutively for 
the same party. The others, that 
is to say 80 per cent. of the 
electoral body, vote at random 
or not at all. French politics have thus become the business of 
experts and technicians, completely divorced from true democracy 
which rests with the people. And the people have reacted logically 
with a growing hostility towards Parliament and political parties. 
This hostility is often unjust, but it is also extremely dangerous 
for the country, since democracy cannot exist without parliament 
and political parties. * 

Ordinary people in rane are well aware of this state of affairs 
and are very concerned, and their concern is deepened by the 
realization that they now share a common danger with the rest 
of the world. Owing to technical progress and the enormous in- 
crease in world population, the complexity of international prob- 
lems becomes more serious as countries become more interdepen- 
dent. An influenza epidemic in Italy will certainly cause sneezing 
in London, Paris, and Lyons; vaccination would be prudent in 
Rome, New York, and Peking, should a case of smallpox ‘occur 
in Moscow. Similarly, a bumper harvest of cotton or coffee, or a 
surplus of petroleum or olive oil in one country is felt throughout 
the entire world. It is the same when a shot is fired in Formosa, 
in the Middle East, or the Forum in Algiers. 

Peasants in France, America, and England, office employees and 
workmen, all realize that in future they and their families may 
suddenly be confronted with the most terrible hazard ever known 
to man. This is a matter of great concern, more especially as they 
know that they themselves can do nothing, except rely on the 


Arnold Beichman 


-self-control, intelligence, and good sense of the statesmen in whom 


they have placed their trust. 
Between 1947 and 1958 French statesmen followed each other 


that the largé majority of my ~ 
compatriots think as I do. But it © 


once more—like — 


Thus electoral campaigns have ~ 


Bite were gris madmen, or traitors. 
resulted from the revolt of May 13, 1958, General de Gaulle 
found himself at the intersection of two opposing currents, and 
universally acclaimed as the only man capable of avoiding civil 
war. On the one hand were the political structures of parliament 
or the university, who would not have elected de Gaulle but did 
nothing to prevent his coming to power. On the other hand was 
the army, with its civilian supporters, who would not have elected 


The Nineteen-Sixties 


By CZESLAW MILOSZ 


WOULD wish for myself no more than to be frank—yet 
it is difficult, and for many reasons. Perhaps you, who read 
this, lead a life of quiet desperation—an emotional state so 
typical of our contemporaries, especially if they reflect upon 

the things of our world. To confess our own desperation would 

_be to add pessimism to pessimism, and quite rightly we hesitate. 
Besides, when communicating our bitterness to others we usually 
fail to convey the truth. For the truth is that even though we 
plunge into dark thoughts on the future of the planet, these do 
not colour all our nature, After all, we have various resources 
which enable us to live. In general it is tactless to speak about 
those resources, I shall try. 


Catastrophist School 
I have been asked to speak on the nineteen-sixties, To do that, 


- ae I must first look back. Before the war, in Poland, some of us. 


created a literary group which became. known as the ‘ catastroph- 

ist school’, Those were the years when Hitler was taking power 
an in Germany and the universal catastrophe seemed to us unavoid- 
es able. A feeling of helplessness is humiliating. So we flirted with 
* marxism, sometimes placed hopes in a communist revolution. 
Be I myself was also subjected to influences of another kind. 
My cousin, Oscar Milosz, had left his native eastern European 
province as a child, had progressed through French schools, 
through the. Ecole du Louvre and the Ecole des Langues 


* ad » lig 
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Orientales, and won an eminent place in French literature. His 
ae poetry is parallel in time and language to that of T. S. Eliot, 
a though he did not know Eliot’s writings. He was. also the author 


of two metaphysical treatises, Ars Magna and Les Arcanes. 


_ Emanuel Swedenborg’s line; and even the title Les Arcanes has 
something to do with Swedenborg’s Arcana Coelestia. 


~~ % my 
- ‘ 
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erect Oscar Milosz was convinced that mankind had violated prin- 
a3 ciples of the revealed Truth—and whosoever violates them brings 
. upon himself a punishment. It would take too long to tell how 
 , my cousin came to guess certain future events. In any case, when 
3 I was leaving Paris for Poland in 1935, he told me that war 
oe would break out in 1939, because of the Polish corridor, and that 
Bs, it would last five years. I should add that he fixed for 1944 the 
‘Ss beginning of what he called ‘ universal conflagration’ in which 


(here I quote from one of his books) ‘ America shall be destroyed 
by fire. England by fire and water, Russia by the fall of a part 
of the moon’. In the thirties such a Cassandra’s prophecy seemed 
insane. It seems much less insane today, in the sixties, 

ie I myself was half expecting the fulfilment. In the beginning of 
ane 1939, in Warsaw, I received from Paris the news of Oscar 
Be Milosz’s sudden death. Then September 1939 and the fulfilment 
% ; came. And was not the atomic bomb born exactly in 1944? I sur- 
: vived those five years, and later on became a writer and a Foreign 
Sa Service official of the People’s Democracy—which was logical 
3 enough, since politically I was on the left. I have never belonged 


some of the arguments of my Hegelian friends. I say Hegelian, 
as I suspect that ‘ Marxists’ in our century do not exist at all. 


Although he was a Roman Catholic, he undoubtedly continued 


_for need’, } aT % 


_ through discipline—of course, totalitarian 
_to the Communist Party, yet I confess that I treated very seriously — 


the gers ‘a his se redece suet was. “easy ‘to Tere 5 
policy was possible; that he did so with energy 
no surprise to those who know him. But, when 
Bes the Baio. pl remains eg 
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“The Apoval get Sixties - 2 ' 


Among the communists I have never met a Maree ) x ‘a 
met either dialecticians in the spirit of Hegel or mechanical — 
materialists. I believe that the very term of ‘ dialectical material- 
ism’ is self-contradictory. This is a vehicle with two pedals: 
you press on either one or the other, you cannot press on both. 
Perhaps such a vehicle is comfortable for those who ride in it, 
since they are then impervious to humble logic, But that is all. 
As can be seen, I was swallowing big doses of apocalypse in 
various forms—and this applies to many other people of my 
generation. Yet, at a given moment, to be running with history and 
yet always trying to be ahead of it appeared to me a highly © 
indecent occupation. Since 1951, when I said adieu to Warsaw 
and settled in France, the counsel of the Sermon on the Mount 
has been much more ‘helpful than historical speculation: ‘Take 
no thought for the morrow, for the morrow will take thought for 
the things of itself’. This does not mean that I can easily get 


¥- 
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rid of the influences which impregnated all the decisive years of 


my youth, They remain a subject of constant meditation. 
If there is an idea accepted in the twentieth century as self- 
evident it is the idea of decadence, the awareness that we live 
through a sort of decline and fall of the Roman Empire. This idea 
has been expressed innumerable times in modern philosophy, art, 
and literature. There is rarely agreement about causes and con-— 


sequences, yet names may be easily quoted, be they Spengler, — 


T. S. Eliot, or Simone Weil, and there is a common, all-pervading — 
feeling of treason committed by society against basic values. 
“black” poetry and ‘black’ novels have been flourishing for 
decades and even sexuality has not been spared; it has been given - 
a new shade of despair. From the gay Memoirs of Fanny Hill, 
Woman of Pleasure of John Cleland, to mournful modern porno- — 
graphic novels the road is long indeed. Perhaps, after all, this i is 
nothing new. Perhaps this is typical of all periods of transition. 
Elizabethans, too, saw in their epoch only corruption, and were 
longing for ‘ the —— vous when service sweat for ree 


Petia Peculiar to Our Century, a 

To extol some ancient virtues, irretrievably lost, has always 
been a favourite pastime of moralists, Yet there is something new 
in our century, a pessimism peculiar both in its quantity and in 
its quality. The possible atomic catastrophe appears today to: be 
one of the masochist symbols enticing in its absolute violence, a 
big bang, equivalent of the big bang in evéry cinema cartoon, 


' when a load of dynamite, tied to the tail of a cat, explodes, But 2. 


there have been other symbols and it would be futile to fix an 
exact date when the nineteenth-century mood of self-confidence i 
changed into its opposite. It happened that wailing over 
decadence provided food for apocalyptic dreams bes those 
aspired to order, purity, sacrifice. The world had t 
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x __ astonishing that thay. Western intelleceeee perspicacious ks 
_ the brown-shirted fake was concerned, have been unable to 

‘a _ decipher Soviet painting. This is the century of masquerade, but 

ca work of art will always bear evidences of the climate in which 

ie grew, even against the will of the artist: a flaw of colour or of 


form will betray it. Naturally, one of the tenets of the modern ~ 


creed, accepted in petto, is that, in ‘spite of everything, a new 
: brightness. is growing slowly in the East, and that morbid ten- 
_ dencies in the West are due to capitalism. Some people share that 
_ opinion consciously, some unconsciously, entirely unaware of the 
_ extent to which the longing for another shore, in space or in time, 
__ persists inthem. 
Pare. inhabitants of the Eastern bloc are in a much less enviable 
y + position. They know that history gives to men what men desire, 


politics of ag murder and palace aan. The so-called 


“3 Cat Sikaase, especially among the young. And if the American 
s - beatniks look for escape to Zen Buddhism, their Moscow counter- 
es aged turn to Hindu EDoUeer: aes ss 


Oe agacts Shell eee. <a 
he The apocalyptic dream, for its existence; must have a vision n of 
_ humanity redeemed through cataclysm, revolution, or conquest. 


‘a _ In a sense we entered a post-apocalyptic period after the most 


_-_ acute variety of the belief in the millennium, the Stalinist doctrine, 

had toppled down in the fifties. What remained of it is an empty 
_— shell. My friends from Poland compare Mr. Khrushchev to a 
priest who does not believe in God. Mysterious forces toss man- 
kind, and as yet our knowledge does not suffice to define them. 
The processes ascribed to ‘the decadence of the West’ seem to 
- be more or less universal, and a sample of blackness taken in 
Paris or London has quite a broad meaning—if we are Teady to 
Bo deeper than appearances. 

Will the sixties be really different from the apocalyptic years 
we left behind? - 

I promised to speak about resources which help some of us to 
live. First, comes a feeling of wonder at the extraordinary 
achievements of our contemporaries, accomplished in the midst 
___ of such chaos and cruelty that Gibbon’s chronicles of Rome seem 
to us pale. By achievements I mean less science and technology 
_ than certain peculiar applications of them which enlarge our 
humanistic possibilities. There has never been such curiosity 
about the whole past of Man on the Earth, nor so many means 
of exploring civilizations in their sinuous “growth. We enter a 
sesame of our heritage, not limited to one continent. And this is 
accessible to the many, not only to some specialists. For instance, 
_ there has never been so great an interest in the art and music of 
the past. A price has to be paid, and recorded music or repro- 
ductions of paintings have their reverse side in cheap ‘mass 
- culture’. There is also a danger of syncretism, Yet a new 
dimension of history, understood as a whole, appears in all its 
- interdependences. We deplore the dying out of local customs 
and local traditions, but perhaps the rootlessness of modern man 
is not so great, if through his individual effort he can, so to 
“3 ah return home and be in contact with all the people of 

: rious. races and religions who suffered, thought, and gears 
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, Ms ‘The discovery of historical Soterdependences does not incite to 
_ passive enjoyment. On the contrary, a lesson can be drawn, very 
ul for action. If we learn from the past that a small thing, for 

ce a book published in a small edition and read by few 
le, eS had an unforeseen influence, there is a hope that our 


but gives in its own malicious way. Asked for justice and harmony, | 
it has bestowed instead power, bureaucratic hierarchy, and the 


word Ghainorbe on a new meaning, since we can n 
that we shape the fate of our fellow men, of the society in which 


we live, not only by signing political’ manifestos. 


No a eae Mesipe i oat 


It would not be an exaggeration to say that a composer, when 


he writes music, is politically responsible; and here I am in com= 


plete agreement with the communists, except that their arguments 
are shallow since they stop exactly where the real problem begins. 
The very style developed by the individual contributes to create the 
style of a-community, and, in turn, political thinking is rooted in 


_ that collective style. It is.a folly to impose a style artificially, by _ 


decrees from above. There are no ready-made recipes. All we can 


do is to grope. Yet I see a connexion, for instance, between some — 
disquieting features of modern French literary style and certain 


aspects of French politics today. 
There is too much to do, and little time is left for ruminations 


over possible future apocalypses. It seems to me that the theme 


of decadence, so obstinately returning in contemporary thought, 
is something more than a passing fashion or a mere illusion. If a 
revolt against quiet acceptance of a sunset mood led many people 
to the worship of totalitarian systems, in itself that revolt is 
legitimate and our duty now is to make a wiser use of it. The 
first step is perhaps to liberate oneself from exaggerated relativity 
in our criteria. I believe there are objective criteria, that there is 
a bad style and a good style, in thinking, in writing, in painting 
or composing music. Why should we not be fanatical in this 
respect? I am not ashamed to confess that the prose of Stendhal 
is in my opinion good, while the prose of Jean-Paul Sartre is bad; 


‘that among non-figurative canvasses equally praised some are the 


result of sterile imagination, others of an internal harmony of 
the artist; that Nabokov’s Lolita, in spite of all its brilliance, is 
for me a rotten book, while Pasternak’s Doctor Zhivago, in spite 
of its many weaknesses, is a moral act of protest against rottenness 
masquerading as vigour and health. As for poetry, it is my special 
field, and this is no place to expose views which if not backed by 
a long explanation would look merely extravagant. 

Inhabitants of the West are tolerant, indulgent, relativist to the 
core, and for them a tone of passion is funny. Poles and 
Hungarians know what an explosive force can be contained in one 
line of a poem. Poetry can sometimes shake empires. Those 


strange things are too often forgotten, probably because few 


people realize what deep unity exists between the individual 
element and social element, philosophy and life, aesthetics and 
politics. It is not’ necessary to fall into absurdity like those who 
combat ‘ degenerate art’ in the name of Wagner or Tchaikovsky 
or classic columns. And if you admire the eighteenth century 
because it produced Haydn, Mozart, and Chardin, you would 


commit no lesser absurdity in trying to rediscover their secrets. 


Yet a violent ‘ Yes’ and a violent ‘No’, pronounced with a faith 
that we are not condemned to pure subjectivity when we judge 
modern works, is salutary. This presupposes certain views on order 
and disorder, or (let us use an unpleasant word) on human nature. 
But why, after all, should we be afraid to have such views? 


The Future in the Present 

To make it a little more clear, I have to refer to my double 
experience of the East and of the West. Being a stranger, I refuse 
to accept many values considered by Western Europeans as self- 
evident. But such a deliberate naivety, which calls for rethinking 
of basic principles, is sometimes chosen by Western Europeans 
too. I found it, for instance, in the writings of Simone Weil, For 
me to look critically and to laugh a little at the phenomena which 
people seem to take too seriously gives shape to the world. And 


_ where there is shape the apocalyptic spirit is being dissolved. The 


future may be bright or dark, it does not matter, It is rooted in 
the present, if we are decided not to be passive and not just to 
float. What really counts are not millennia but this day—here 
and now.—Third Programme 
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The Use of English | 


N a talk on musical scholars, which was given in the Third 
Programme recently, Mr. H. C. Robbins Landon, who is an 
American expert on Haydn, said: ‘In England, beautiful 
writing is almost second nature to educated people, especially 
those connected with university life’, A speaker in the Third 
Programme could not of course have had his tongue in his cheek. 


If this is indeed the fact (and not everyone on this side of the © 
_ Atlantic, it is to be feared, would agree) it does not appear that 


they learn the writing of beautiful English in our schools. The 
evidence for this is a fascinating document just published entitled 
Entrance to Oxford and Cambridge*. This document contains the 
one bears the impressive title of a 
Joint Committee of Council and the General Board set up, 
apparently, by the Hebdomadal Council of Oxford University (the 
first sentence of the document is slightly obscurely worded) under 
the chairmanship of a distinguished historian; the other committee 


~ is the Cambridge Syndicate (if a syndicate can be called a com- 


mittee). The Oxford committee writes: 
We think there will be wide agreement that far too high a 


\ proportion of undergraduates at the time of their matriculation ‘ 


find undue difficulty in expressing themselves clearly and accur- 

_ ately in their own language. The standard of English appears to 

us to be regrettably low not only among the majority of candi- 

dates for admission to Oxford but also in the country as a whole. 

That committee therefore proposes that a new requirement for 

entrance to Oxford should be a higher standard of English than 

; that imposed by the General Certificate of Education at Ordinary 

_ level. ‘ Its object would be to ensure that all candidates can under- 

stand and write English’. Ideally, it is explained, any decently 
educated schoolboy should be able to pass such a paper. 

What has Cambridge to say? The Syndics agree that the pass 
in English at the ‘O” level is insufficient to ensure that a candi- 
date for admission to the university has ‘ adequate facility in the 
use of English to enable him to undertake a course of reading in 

_ the University ’. Indeed it is suggested that the ability of students 
to use English deteriorates at some schools after they have passed 
their ‘O” level. Therefore, whatever the difficulties, the Cam- 

_ bridge Syndics also advocate an entrance examination in the 


use of English. The Associations of Head Masters and Head 
‘Mistresses are favourable to the proposal, though they would like 


_ some * general questions ’ to be included in the test. 
The question whether or not it is desirable to include the use 


of English in the curriculum of schools or universities is a very 


old one. Richard Mulcaster, the headmaster of Merchant Taylors’ 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth I, thought that English should be 


taught, but only after a thorough and complete grounding in Latin. . 


It is gratifying to know that the Old Guard dies but does not 
surrender: the Faculty Board of Classics at Cambridge thinks that 
a requirement in the use of English would be ‘ unacceptable to 
many schools’; Mr. I. Macdonald, who is a Fellow of Queen’s 


aa College, Oxford, expresses the view that the best means for 


scientists to obtain ‘ an understanding of the functions, nature and 


__ structure of language ’ is to study Latin at school. ‘ By Gad, sir’, 


as Colonel Blimp might say, ‘ compulsory Latin, that’s what the 
boys need: no new-fangled stuff, like the use of English ’. . 


East ree radio stations would appear 
Mr. Macmillan’s speech in Cape T he 
racialism, for some time before ‘commenting on. ; 


to racialism was revealed as purely nominal: 


6d. post free from the Oxford or Cambridge University Presses ; 


Pye: 


in Arabic declared that, since the Prime Ministe in h 
had condemned the boycott of South African i 


Why was Macmillan obliged to express ‘nominal pe oe Sac 
the policy of racial discrimination? He himself answers po ae 
when he tells the white Europeans: ‘ Look after. your “ae 
ness, of course, but at the same time mind ‘its effect mi 
other words, he frankly says: 
work of British colonialism. in Africa and the business of 3B itish 

- capital in that continent. “gp RES 


The East German broadcaster. continued: OP ato) eae 


Macmillan also gives another reason when he says: ‘If the 
African peoples do not look towards the West, they will go to 
the other side, to communism’. In other words, siding with 
communism is the reason behind. his desire that Britain should | 
appear before the African. ‘peoples as an opponent of the policy of ut. 
racialism, Not because this policy in itself is a savage crime. _ a 


Prague radio in French for Africa used similar indirect argu- _ =] 
ments in an endeavour to impugn Mr. Macmillan’s sincerity: = 


The news that an agreement has been achieved in Brussels over 
the independence of the Belgian Congo exercised some influence 
_ over the developments in South Africa during Mr, Macmillan’s  _ 
tour. There is concern over the possibility of United States pene- 
tration of territories in southern Africa under British control. In 
a recent document the U.S. Senate Foreign Affairs Committee — ed 
stated that American policy must not lose sight of the fact that — 
the new situation in Africa - offers: various Ree for <a 
interesting operations. re 


A Yugoslav transmission in English, on thie nthe hand, quoting 2% 
the Yugoslav newspapers — Borba and Politika, said that the 237 
British Prime Minister was ‘sincere’ when he spoke of the 
birth of African national consciousness as having bay ais him © 
most strongly during his journey: 

Judging by Macmillan’s tour, Grek Britain has decided in 
favour of realism in Africa in the same way as she did in Asia. 
ten years ago. London seems to have decided in principle in 
favour of friendship with the future, as it is not prepared to take 
the domination of a small number of whites over the majority — 
of Africans as the basis of its policy in Africa. — ry = -3 


Soon after the Russian jamming of B.B.C. broadcasts was 
lifted Moscow radio in German joined issue with the B.B.C. over 
a transmission in which one of its commentators had decried a 
resolution by the Russian Communist Party’s Central Committee 
aimed at improving party propaganda : Foe Xp. 


All anti-Soviet scribblers assert unanimously ‘that the party’s — 
resolution about propaganda is to be explained by the fact that 
the Soviet people are sick and tired of talk about ideology and © 
politics. A certain Kolarz, whom the B.B.C.’s. German Depart- 
ment put forward as an expert on Soviet affairs, says that Soviet 
citizens, like the man in the street in the West, want to enjoy the sc 
fruits of their hard work in sranquillty, and be left. alone as te 
regards questions of ideology and politics. sete ln Se 


The Soviet broadcaster went on: a he tae ie 


~The militarist and monopolist. gentry 5, dexiorias cease Ste ST-S 2 
wish that the average citizen of their countries, which means the 
overwhelming part of the people, and the Soviet people to boot, i 
should be as the B.B.C. commentator describes them. * yuld 
‘suit them down to the ground. ‘Let the common man eat-his ~ 
bread, earned by the sweat of his brow, and think of his personal i 
. affairs. As for questions of ‘ideology, we, the people who wield 
the sceptre, will decide those for him’. But in the West, too, that 
position is becoming ever more precarious. as Mie. 
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AGREEING WITH EINSTEIN 


IN NEw York recently scientists from the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority have been telling American scientists 
about experiments in Britain that appear to confirm hitherto un- 
confirmed aspects of Einstein’s general theory of relativity, The 
B.8.C. science correspondent, C. L. Bottz, who has discussed 
this work with some of the scientists concerned, spoke about it 


in “ Radio Newsreel ’ (Light Programme). 


“ These experiments ’, he said, ‘ are exciting physicists in many 
places, and will no doubt excite them still more now that scientists 
from the Atomic Energy Research Establishment at Harwell have 
given their first results in America, at a meeting of the American 
Physical Society. Scientists have been working on shift at the 
water-tower at Harwell, sleeping at night on a camp bed at. the 
foot of the tower, with an alarum-clock set to-go off every 100 
minutes. When it rang the scientist took a reading on his instru- 


ments. What were they up to and why? 


million ’, 


ST. BRIDGET 


‘One of the most attractive of the saints who celebrate their 
feasts in February is Saint Bridget’, said Er1c MATHIESON in 
“Today ” (Home Service). ‘She was born in Ireland in the fifth 
century. As a girl she was famed for her kindness of heart. 
She was very beautiful and much sought after in marriage; 
but she had made up her mind to be a nun, and later founded 
a community of her own. Her fame and holiness spread all over 
Ireland. Her convent was at Kildare, and for a time she even 


_ presented by the Japanese Prime Minister to the British Museum 


“The answer is that a team of Harwell scientists have devised 
and carried out ingenious experiments to measure what change 
there would be in the wavelength of a beam of radiation—gamma 
rays, in fact—travelling in the earth’s gravitational field, from the 
top of the water tower to the bottom, a distance of about forty 
feet. According to Einstein there should be a change of wave- 
length and in fact the results obtained by the Harwell team: 
agreed with Einstein’s predictions to such an extent that the 
probability of there being no such change is less than one in sixty. 
To put it another way, the odds “on” are about sixty to one. 

‘Dr. Bruce Whitehead, the Canadian member of the team, told 
me that there had been several attempts to verify Einstein’s pre- 
dictions since he made them half a century and more ago, chiefly 
with measurements on the light from stars, The results, however, 
had been inconclusive, and only recently had a method been 
devised that would allow measurements of enough precision, For 
the Harwell experiments the change of the radiation wavelength 
had to be measured to an accuracy of one part in 1,000 million 


*_ Picture from the am Giga (‘ The Animal Scroll”), twelfth to thirteenth 
-_ eentury: an illustration in fapanese Scroll Paintings, one of the books 
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ruled over a community of monks there as well as her own nuns. ~ 
This perhaps gives us some idea of the strength of character that 
Bridget must have had. 

“There is one rather nice story about some thieves who stole 


Detail from ‘The Glorification of the Virgin’, originally in the Church 

of St. Brigida in Cologne and now in the Wallraf-Richartz Museum: 

St. Bridget is seen in the forefront on the extreme left with a cow 
lying at her side 


the cattle belonging to one of the families attached to Bridget’s 
church. The thieves drove the cattle away, but had to cross the 
river Liffey which was flooded. So they took off their clothes, 
tied them to the horns of the cattle, and tried to swim over. 
Unfortunately, the cows refused and charged off; so the men 
had to chase after them, just as they were. To their dismay, they 
were led right to the Convent gates and, even worse, St. Bridget 
herself appeared to see what all the noise was about, She made 
them return the cattle in no uncertain way. 

‘But tough and capable as she must have been, Bridget was 


"not without a little human weakness which really makes her all 


the more attractive. On one occasion, Saint Patrick, no less, was 
preaching, and it seems he went on for rather a long time and 
Bridget dropped off to sleep, Saint Patrick was somewhat put out, 
but Bridget replied that she had had an extremely important 
dream about some future heresies which were going to threaten 
Ireland, and that was certainly the reason why God had over- 
whelmed her with sleep during so excellent a sermon’. 


A GIFT FROM JAPAN 

Something of a.gap in the British Museum library has recently 
been filled, thanks to the Prime Minister of Japan, Mr. Kishi. 
He has made a gift of nearly 150 Japanese books and, as DONALD 
MILNER explained in ‘ The Eye-witness’’ (Home Service), he did 
it in a specially acceptable way. 
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‘What makes this gift particularly useful’, he said, ‘ is that 
the Keeper of Oriental Books and Manuscripts was given the 
chance to suggest what works would be most welcome. A few 
years ago there might not have been anyone at the British Museum 
qualified to do this, for the department covers nearly everything 
from Turkey and North Africa to the Far East, and it is only 
recently that the library has been able to afford specialist staff 
in all the main languages in that area, 

“The British Museum’s Japanese collection already numbers 
about 30,000 volumes. By far the greater part of it was acquired 
in the nineteenth century, but the policy is that it should be a 
general, working library and not merely an antiquarian one. So 
a large number of the 144 books given by Mr. Kishi are accounted 
for in the fifty volumes of the 
Japanese Geographical Review 
and the sixty of the Archaeo- 
logical Fournal. Both these are 
still in publication. The series are 
to be kept up from now on, and 
together with the Bibliographical 
Fournal they are of fundamental 
value to any student of Japanese 
culture. 

‘It was the desire that this cul- 
ture should be more widely known 
in the United Kingdom that 
prompted Mr. Kishi to make his 
original offer, and to someone 
like myself, who cannot read a 
word of his decorative but diffi- 
cult language, the illustrated 
volumes of national treasures of 
architecture and sculpture came 
as a revelation. The most recent 
of the printed books are five fine 
volumes of scroll paintings—part 
of a larger work which is still 
coming out—and the oldest is an 
example dating from about 1620 
of printing with movable types 
from original calligraphy. 

‘ This was a complicated busi- 
ness in the flowing gyosho form 
of script, and the Japanese later 
gave up movable type altogether 
until about 100 years ago. , 

“The items I found most 
interesting were the five manuscript volumes of what are called 
Nara-Ehon—works of fiction dating from the beginning of the 
seventeenth century, when popular Japanese literature itself began. 
They teli, with a wealth of vivid pictures, folk stories dating from 
centuries before that’. 


BREAKING THE ICE 

‘ There is nothing much in winter bathing; it is largely an attitude 
of mind ’, said JACK OVERHILL in ‘ Woman’s Hour’ (Light Pro- 
gramme). ‘ One man, talking to me about it, shuddered and said: 
“Ugh, the very idea of undressing in the open in winter would 
put me off ”. And that probably discourages many people. But the 
seasons change slowly. One can tell that by the temperature of 
the river. In August it is in the sixties; it drops to the fifties in 
September, to the forties in October and November, and the 
thirties in winter. If it is a mild winter, then the temperature of 
the water is in the forties. 

‘What about the frost and snow and hail and rain and biting 
winds that are all part of the winter weather? Do not think about 
them. Just plough through and dive in, If you cannot, because 
the water is frozen, smash the ice with a duckboard and dive in 
the hole. True, the water stings a bit, but nothing like as much as 
the headmaster’s cane did when I played truant as a boy, And 
that icy wind—the one that tries to cut you in two before you 
dive in—feels like a summer breeze when you come out. A 
grand feeling, and well worth going in the river for. 

“I do not know if I have gained any physical benefit from 


Winter bathers 
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winter bathing. I do it feeeuee I like it: ac a5 then SaNke. oo 
drink because they like it, without thinking about the effects it 
has on them. If I stopped doing it now, after thirty-eight years, 
it would probably have a bad psychological effect on me. I would 
start thinking I was getting old, and then I would be on the way 
to being old. 

“Perhaps some of you will be thinking of trying it. My 
advice is: do what you feel like: a swim if you are in the pink 
and want to; a dive if you are not and don’t. In that way it will 
not become a duty. Wear ear-plugs: water can make you deaf. 
If I have a cold, I knock off for a day or two while the cold is 
at its worst. When I have lumbago I fall in the water 
instead of diving in. A last tip: never look at the water: 
run and dive straight in, and 
get dressed quickly when you 
come out”. 


ROBINSON 
‘The first cat to become a mem- - 
ber of our family was one we 
called Robinson’, said COLIN 
GrBsoON in a talk in the Home 
Service. ‘We had been to a 
theatre one evening, and when we 
got home we found the front door 
open. I suppose I had forgotten 
to shut it properly. We went in 
cautiously, half expecting to find 
a burglar at work, but all we did 
find was a black cat curled up in 
the best armchair. We had never 
seen him before and we had no 
idea whom he belonged to, but he 
clearly intended to stay with us, 
for a time at least. 

‘After a few days he dis- 
appeared as suddenly as he had 
arrived, and we saw nothing of 
him for a week. Then he came 
back again. He was evidently 
running two homes, and this made 
provisioning rather difficult, be- 
cause we would no sooner get in - 
a good supply of fish for him than 
he would go off again. However, 
as time went on, his absences 
became shorter and less frequent, 
until at last he ee us for good. 

‘In common with most tom-cats I have known, Robinson 
could not stand other cats—not those of the same sex, at any rate 
—and he got involved in the most desperate fights. We would 
hear hideous noises from the garden, and then we would see a 
conglomerate ball of parti-coloured fur, composed of Robinson 
and some other cat, crashing about the flower-beds and flattening 
everything in its way. Then, after a short silence, the wretch would 
come sneaking in and sit in front of the fire, dripping blood 
over the hearth rug. He took a lot of punishment. We would dress 
his wounds, and he would be grateful and affectionate and very 
much the “ nice pussy ” for a few days. 

‘Robinson did not like air-raids and, when he heard aircraft 
overhead or when the guns started up, he used to retire under 
the piano or some convenient chair. But if he happened to be 
out on business it was different: nothing was allowed to interfere 
with his fighting and philandering. Sometimes we would listen to 
the bombs falling and guns firing, and wonder when the worst was 
going to happen; then there would be a lull in the racket, and 
from a neighbouring garden we would hear the familiar. sound of 
a cat-fight in full blast. It was oddly comforting. 

‘Robinson lived with us for four years, until my wife and I 


joined the Forces, We gave him into the keeping of one of his _ 
most devoted admirers, who sent us bulletins about him for six 


months or so; then came the"Sad news that he had gone out one 
dark night and never come back. We still do not know if it wasa 


gang of back-street cats or an air raid that was the end of Robin- _ 


son, but I am sure he would have been glad to go down fighting *. 
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Paik mie GUEST Rinintes “ane case of Alastair Sim v. jie J. Heinz 


oN. ‘the brash history of commercial advertising there have 
been many eventful encounters with the law. Few of them, 


_ however, have produced such interesting, or difficult, prob- : 


—- lems as those which concern the unauthorized use of a 

_ person’s name, features, or reputation for the purposes of com- 
_ mercial advertisement. In some instances, it must be admitted, 
_ publicity of this nature may not have been entirely unwelcome to 
its victims, for even notoriety has certain charms. In others, it has 


come to them when they were scarcely in a position to complain 


of it, as in the case of that select band of noblemen who have been 
condemned to perpetual fame upon the signboards of our public 


houses. But to most living people of ordinary sensitivity, such an- 


unwarranted appropriation of their personality is likely to cause 
them considerable anxiety and emotional distress. The theatrical 
‘profession, for example, cannot generally be said to be shy of 
publicity, but even an actor might justifiably object if he found 
himself coupled with some advertised product without his consent. 

This, in fact, was the situation which was presented to the 
Court of Appeal in the recent case of Sim v. H. 7. Heinz & Co., 
Ltd.‘ The plaintiff was the famous stage and film actor, Alastair 
Sim. The defendants were the well-known manufacturers of 
tinned foods and other comestibles. Mr. Sim complained that, in 
a series of cartoon features on commercial television, his voice had 
been borrowed without his consent for the purpose of advertising 
the defendants’ goods, He brought evidence to show that the 


cartoon commentator had, in the past, imitated his voice on a © 


number of occasions and he alleged that it had likewise been 
simulated on this one. He said that a number of people known 
to him had come to the conclusion that the voice reproduced was 
his and that they had expressed the view that, if he allowed his 
voice to be used in this way, he was doing something which was 
beneath the dignity of his standing as an actor. 


Conflict of Evidence 

On the other hand, the figures in the cartoon admittedly bore 
no resemblance to Mr. Sim and the commentator himself denied 
that on this occasion he had used his ‘ Alastair Sim’ imitation. 
With this conflict of evidence, however, we are not here directly 
concerned. The case itself involved merely a preliminary point and 
the substantive issue of fact was not decided. But assuming Mr. 
Sim’s contentions to be correct, it poses an interesting problem: 
Would Mr, Sim in fact have any legal right to restrain the further 
publication of the advertisements and to obtain damages in respect 
of those already exhibited? Or was he without a remedy? 

It might be thought that the law of England would provide 
some clear and obvious principle to prevent encroachments of this 
nature. Yet this is by no means the case. Owing to the piecemeal 
structure of our law of torts, or civil wrongs, it sometimes happens 
that, while certain interests which a man may have are protected 
by the law, others—perhaps equally worthy of protection—go 
_ partially or entirely unshielded, This is the situation which exists 
with regard to the unauthorized use of another’s name or 
features. English law offers no direct protection to a person 
against the unjustified appropriation of these elements of his 
_ personality. If he wishes to vindicate this interest, he is obliged 
to do so in a number of oblique ways and it may happen that his 
_ case falls just outside the remedies which they offer. 

One of the interests which the law certainly does protect is 
that which a man has in his reputation, This is protected by the 
tort of defamation, If statements are made concerning a person 
which are false and defamatory, he can maintain an action for 
damages for the injury done to his reputation and, if needs be, 
can obtain an injunction to prevent their further repetition, In 
certain instances, the use of his features for commercial purposes 


ma: without his consent may well be defamatory of him. A clear case 


_ occurred when a waxwork effigy of a man who had been charged 
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‘with, but never convicted of, murder was placed without his 


consent in a room next to the Chamber of Horrors at Madame 
Tussaud’s in company with the effigies of a convicted poisoner, 
a person who had committed suicide in order to avoid arrest, and 
the Emperor Napoleon I*. To this tort, however, truth affords 


a complete defence. So unless a p! taintiff can prove that what has 


been said of him is untrue, he will not be protected against even - 
the most ruthless exposure of himself to the public eye. 


Famous pees Golfer 

There may also be no clear defamation implied in an averse 
ment. In the leading case of Tolley v. ¥#. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd. 
a famous amateur golfer, Cyril Tolley, found himself caricatured 
in an advertisement for the defendants’ chocolate. He was depicted 
in golfing costume, having just completed a drive, with a bar of 
the defendants’ chocolate protruding from his pocket. Below his 
figure was printed a piece of doggerel verse. The whole portrait 
was surrounded by words extolling the virtues of the defendants’ 
product. Mr. Tolley complained that persons who read the adver- 
tisement would come to the conclusion that his amateur status 


- Was a mere masquerade and that he had secretly compromised 


it by permitting his portrait to be exhibited for money. The Court 
of Appeal ruled that the advertisement could not possibly be 
defamatory of Mr. Tolley, but this ruling was reversed by the 
House of Lords, which held that it was capable of a defamatory 
meaning. 

In this case, of course, the portrait was rendered defamatory by 
the special circumstances of the plaintiff’s amateur status. But, as 
Lord Blanesburgh pointed out in the House of Lords, it by no 
means followed that the same conclusion would have been reached 
if a distinguished statesman, or a great scientist or scholar, or a 
captain of industry had similarly been enlisted into the service of 
chocolate. In an earlier case in 1906, Corelli v. Wall*, a firm of 
publishers in Stratford-on-Avon printed postcards depicting the 
romantic authoress, Marie Corelli, then at the height of her fame, 
in various imaginary incidents in her life. One, for example, 
showed her in a gondola on the River Avon. Another depicted her 
fondling a pet dog in a garden full of roses. The reproductions 
were totally unlike her although they professed to be her portrait. 
We may suspect, however, that they were a considerable success 
with an eager Edwardian public. But the Court refused to grant’ 
an injunction to restrain their being offered for sale. There was, 
they said, no clear defamation of Miss Corelli. Paddling a gondola 
is not, after all, a reprehensible activity even at Stratford-on-Avon, 
and kindness to animals in a floral setting may be counted a virtue 
rather than a vice, 


‘Passing Off’ 

A second way in which the law may possibly protect a person 
against the unauthorized use of his name or voice is by the tort 
of ‘ passing off’. Although a man may be given, use, or assume 
any name he wishes, yet if that name is tied up with the business 
interests of another, he will not be permitted to make use of it 
so as to indulge in unfair competition by trading on the other’s 
reputation. For instance, quite apart from the law regarding trade- 
marks and trade-names, it would be a tort at common law to 
expose for sale tinned foods falsely purporting to be those of 
H. J. Heinz & Co., or to attach to them labels calculated to 
resemble those employed by that firm. The person who did such 
acts would be ‘ passing off’ his goods as theirs. 

_ The tort of passing off, however, has remained firmly rooted 
to the idea that it is designed to stop unfair trade competition 
and to prevent the confusion of another’s goods, profession, or 
business with one’s own. It does not provide any clear remedy 
against the mere appropriation of another’s personality. In 
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McCulloch v. Wed A Bas (Proltee 
action was brought by Mr, Derek McCu 
of Children’s Hour fame—against _ 
_ manufacturers. The firm had, albeit innocently, put on the market 
a new breakfast food entitled ‘ Uncle Mac’s Puffed Wheat’. Mr. 
- McCulloch complained that, as he was also accustomed to deliver 
_ lectures, write books, open fétes, and generally associate himself 
“G ___-with causes of a philanthropic nature under the name of ‘ Uncle 
“AS Mac’, the defendants were guilty of passing off their goods as 
recommended by him. But Mr. Justice Wynn-Parry held that 
his action failed. Since there was no field of activity common to 
=. 3 the plaintiff and defendants, there could be no possible confusion 
=; of their goods, profession, or business with his, 
ae The difficulties which confront a litigant may also be illustrated 
ee by the case of Clark v. Freeman® in 1848, There, a quack chemist 
was sued by Sir James Clark, an eminent London physician, The 
chemist had offered for sale certain pills with the following un- 
ie _ grammatical, but extremely effective, advertisement: 


‘a _ By Her Maiesty the Queen’s Permission. Sir fames Clarke's : 


Consumption Pills. In the long list of maladies which inflict man- 
kind, none can be regarded with more terror than consumption; 
so stealthily [sic] is it in its approach, and so insidious and fatal 
in its effects, that many, who imagine themselves merely labour- 
: ing under a temporary cough or shortness of breathing, are already 
it within the grasp of this powerful enemy, whose terrible inflictions 
: have rendered desolate so many thousands of happy homes and 
blighted the hopes of so many anxious and doting parents. © 


The response to this advertisement was terrific; the effect of the 

ae pills devastating. Sir James Clark was besieged by complaints 

concerning the unhappy consequences of taking them, Yet the 

Ary Court refused him a remedy. It held, somewhat curiously, that 

; the advertisement was not defamatory of him since such exploita- 

tion was one of the penalties to which-men of eminence were 

ts traditionally subject. There was also, it said, no passing off as 
. Sir James was not himself a manufacturer of pills. 


Unfair Competitinn? 

Finally, yet a third way in which the law may indirectly protect 
a a man against the unwarranted appropriation of his personality is 
at, by giving him a right of property in the products of his art, or 
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right, a lecturer probably has a right of property in the lectures 
he delivers, a novelist in the books which he writes, and the 
writer of a letter in the letter which he pens, In certain con- 
tingencies, this may be used to vindicate a person’s freedom from 
advertisement. In Prince Albert v. Strange’ in 1849, an action 
+ was brought by the Prince Consort for-the delivery up of certain 
drawings and etchings. It appeared that the Queen and he had 
Be Ay been accustomed in their leisure hours, and for their own amuse- 
ment, to make drawings and etchings of subjects of domestic 
interest to themselves, such as of other members of the Royal 
Family and of their "favourite dogs. These were subsequently 
privately printed in the royal apartments at Windsor. Somehow 
the defendant got hold of some of these prints and staged an 
exhibition of them. By way of advertisement, he issued a descrip- 
tive catalogue, priced sixpence, in which the following (adapted) 
lines from Coriolanus were pointedly reproduced : 
England must know 

The value of her own: ’twere a concealment 

Worse than theft no less than a traducement, 

To hide your doings . 
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For good value, each purchaser ice a facsimile of the id 
signature. 

The Court ordered the drawings and etchings to be delivered 
up and destroyed. Although it gave as its reason for granting a 
remedy that it was simply protecting the Prince Consort’s right 
A in his own artistic compositions, yet it could reasonably be argued 
oi that the real motive which lay behind the order was the desire 
to protect the interest which the Prince Consort had against the 
exploitation of his personality. He was not, after all, claiming 
_ the profits which the defendant might make from the exhibition, 
4 but seeking to be relieved from unwelcome publicity by restrain- 

ing any exhibition whatever. 

It may very well be asked why it is that the law does not 
Ps expand to meet the situation directly instead of skirting round it 
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_ ferences which are serious and outrageous, or beyond the limits 
labour, or intellect. Apart from any question of statutory copy-- 


Protection against Comemeeial Exploitation . 


day find time to deal with the-matter? And if the» legislature a : 
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eae a jetee of he Suna IGonsrt fii it, thea 
together the various strands of the torts I have mentioned and wove 
them into a new tort of ‘ invasion of privacy ’. = 


A Hostile Reception ae die aie a 
For a short time this new tort met with a hostile reception hea od 

at the hands of the judiciary. In 1902, in the New York case of — 

Roberson vy. Rochester Folding Box Co.’ a case was ‘hare 

which concerned a rather beautiful young lady. _So beautiful 

was she in fact that a firm of flour manufacturers had oS 

made over 25,000 prints of her photograph, without her ~ 

consent, to advertise their flour, These were conspicuously diss: 

played in shops and warehouses, and even in saloons. As 

a result she was jeered at and humiliated and subjected fe 

to great mental distress. But by a majority of four to three 

the New York Court refused to recognize the new tort. It con- 


_sidered-that to do so would create great difficulties in distinguish- 


ing which publications should or should not be permitted, and 
that free speech and the free dissemination of news were social — 
values which overrode any embarrassment which an individual 
right suffer. It also thought that it would open the flood gates 
of litigation if this new cause of action were allowed. ; 
The Court’s decision evoked such criticism that the New York 
legislature passed a special statute covering the facts of the par- 
ticular case. In other states} the principle of a ‘right to be let 
alone’ gradually spread, so that most American jurisdictions now 
recognize such a right by virtue either of statute or of judicial 
extension, The tort of invasion of privacy will protect. a person, 
in the words of a leading American text-book*°, ‘against inter- __ 


pee 
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of common ideas of decent conduct’. It goes much further than 
the mere appropriation of his personality to commercial use. 
It embraces, for instance, tapping his telephone wires, publishing 
his name to the public as a debtor, printing a picture of his 
deformed child, or publicly attributing to him views which he _ 
does not hold. It Prorece his privacy against unreasonable ~- 
disturbance. 
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It may be that this would go beyond anything which we wee “a ee 
want, or be able to achieve, in this country, But should not it be — 
possible at least for English law to prevent the use of a person’s 
name, or photograph, or voice without his consent for the purpose —S si 
of advertising ? Naturally the claims of free speech and comment — 
must be taken into account. A person who puts himself in the 
public eye cannot complain if the publicity he gets is of a type 
different from that which he desires. But even-he should be pro- 
tected against the commercial exploitation of his personality. — 

“Security of the person’, said a dissenting judge in the New | 
York case, ‘is as necessary as the security of property; 2, 


and for that complete personal security which will result in — 


the peaceful and wholesome enjoyment of one’s privileges. a9-@ = 

member of society, there should be afforded protection, not __ 

only against the scandalous portraiture and display of one’s — me ‘ 

features and person, but against the display and use roar 

for personal gain ’. ‘ as a 
May we not hope that the legislature i in this country sol one— 


has not the time or the will to prevent such abuses, is it not — 
reasonable to hope that the judges may take the initiative? 


—Third Programme — = cating 
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Europe (Atlantic Books: Stevens and Sons, 2 vols., £8 
first complete survey in English of the legal 
Europe and of their transformation since the v 
is examined by native lawyers. The general edito are 
Gsovski and Kazimierz Grzybowski, 
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The Language of Contemporary Art 


By DONALD MITCHELL 


E have all met the man—in the street and indeed in 

higher places—who murmurs ‘ anarchy’ and turns 

his eyes or ears away from the art of our time. Of 

course there is a grain of truth in the complaint: 
everything and anything did become possible at an early stage in 
the modern movement of the arts, and some bad artists took 
advantage of that short-lived 
freedom to attempt and 
achieve the impossible and 
inartistic. 

The good or great artists, 
in every sphere, went on with 
the business: of creating a 
language which would make 
comprehensible the ‘new 
realms of feeling * discovered 
by the artist, and others, at 
the turn of the century. 

That phrase about ‘ feel- 
ing’ is not mine but Sig- 
fried Giedion’s, a profoundly 
original Swiss historian of 
the modern movement in 
architecture. I have learned a 
great deal from his book, 
Space, Time and Architec- 
ture, not only about its sub- 
ject but also much about 
parallel events in the arts 
which are parallels. If 
Giedion is right in regarding 
the artist as ‘a great deal like 
an inventor or scientific dis- 
coverer: all three seek new. 
relations between man and 
his world’: if new modes of 
feeling create the need for 
new means of expression, if a 
period can offer a unity of 
feeling, shared alike by the 
artist, the scientist, architect, 
engineer, and mathematician, 
then one would expect 
demonstrable affiliations 

between all these spheres 
of activity, which would 
lend our own time a certain 
community of language. - 

Everyone has recognized the crisis, beginning in the eighteen- 
nineties, out of which emerged the new architecture, the new 
music, the new painting, but it seems to me that what has not 
been remarked is the equilibrium that has been achieved since. 
Yet, can one really doubt that the architect today has not a valid 
language at his command, a vocabulary which has been assembled 
by pioneers—Le Corbusier and Gropius in particular—who 
explored the new realms of feeling alive in the early decades of 
our. century and, conjointly, made new forms, new materials 
accessible to feeling (these two processes are really one)? These 
great men founded and forged a language of architecture, and, 
historical throw-backs apart, good—and bad—architects work now 
within a defined ‘convention. If one understands one new building 
in the new style, then one has a reasonable chance of coming to 
terms with new buildings elsewhere, not only the new school 
around the corner, but flats in Tokyo, in Pimlico, in Marseilles, 
in west Berlin. 

The struggles and conflicts which marked the progress of the 


Detail of the library wing (1907-9) of the Glasgow School of Art: 
Charles Rennie Mackintosh 
From ‘ Charles Rennie Mackintosh’, by T. Howarth (Routledge and Kegan Paul) 


art to that stage of equilibrium were no less violent than those 
that attended the birth of the new in painting and music. If we 
look back to the origins of the new movement in architecture, we 
shall find there buildings as significant for their intimation of the 
new as a painting by Picasso or music by Schonberg; and, what 
is important, significant in the same way. 
I was recently in Glasgow 
“4+ and stopped to admire ‘there 
, the masterpiece of Charles 
Rennie Mackintosh, — the 
Scotsman, whose Glasgow 
School of Art was built be- 
tween 1897 and 1909, one of 
the earliest and most influen- 
tial manifestations of the new 
in architecture. The building 
made me think of a late sym- 
phony by Mahler. It is not 
that the building is like a 
symphony but that, in the 
history of architecture, the 
Glasgow School of Art is an 
achievement that is the strict 
stylistic equivalent of Mah- 
ler’s ninth symphony, which 
has so important a place in 
the history of modern music. 
We find in Mackintosh’s 
great work that same pungent 
combination of old and new, 
of romanticism and cool fac- 
tuality, of yearning for the 
past and yet a quite ruthless 
drive for the boundaries of 
the future: Mackintosh and 
Mahler, the Scotsman and 
the Viennese, both of them 
father figures for the modern 
development in their respec- 
tive arts—grandfather figures 
today, perhaps—and both of 
them represent in their work 
the break-through of the new 
at the same point in time. 
Now for music and paint- 
ing. So far as the oft-quoted 
pairing up of Stravinsky and 
Picasso is concerned, it is my 
view that while Stravinsky and Picasso may share a certain affinity 
of artistic character, it is, rather, Picasso and Schénberg who 
belong together in the early years of the twentieth century, in the 
sense that their arts, distinct as they are, reveal comparable mani- 
festations of the new that far outdistance obvious dissimilarities 
of personality and medium, It is, I think, the painter Kandinsky, 
so often linked with Schonberg, who is, if anything, much closer 
to Stravinsky, both in his art and his theory of art, But let us 
concentrate on Picasso and Schonberg and see what events hap- 
pened, as it were, through the agency of their respective geniuses. 
Let us consider first what were the two great negative gestures 
that convulsed painting and music in the first years of this century, 
two gestures which I think are strictly related, if not identical. 
On the one hand the abandonment of tonality in music, on the 
other the abandonment of perspective in painting: both these 
principles had regulated the language of either art for centuries 
past, both had become unable to serve the new modes of feeling, 
and both were progressively renounced in individual works of art 


architect, 


‘Les Demoiselles d’Avignon ’, by Picasso 


Museum of Modern Art, New York 


by Schénberg and Picasso, works which exercised an immense 
influence on their contemporaries. And just to consolidate the 
impression of identical events, it so happened that the painting 
in which Picasso departed from conventional perspective, ‘ Les 
Demoiselles d’Avignon’, and the work in the finale of which 
Schonberg showed himself outward bound from tonality, his 
second string quartet, Op. 10, both belong to the same period, 
the years 1907 and 1908. Out of those comparable origins, 
developed two new movements in the modern arts whose most 
important common feature was this: the evolution of a language 
in which the new modes of feeling might be comprehensibly 
organized. Order, not anarchy, was as much the concern of the 
great leaders of the modern movement in the arts as it had been 
of their classical predecessors. 

This assembly of a language is the positive gesture with which 
Schonberg and Picasso, both of them great creators, followed up 
the inevitably negative renouncing (not denouncing, notice) of 
tonality and perspective. Schénberg’s evolution of the serial 
method, the evolution of cubism by Picasso, with Braque, each 
development offered not just an influential style but an ordered 
convention within which the artist might work, and which artists 
were indeed swift to adopt. 

Incidentally, these conventions were commonly preoccupied 
with new concepts of space and time in sound and paint, as 
in concrete: for example, Picasso’s combination of full face ands 
profile; the simultaneously disclosed inside and outside of a 
Corbusier house; and Schoénberg’s ‘ unity of musical space’, his 
identification of the horizontal and vertical dimensions. 

I mentioned that architecture seems to have reached an equili- 
brium. Fewer people, I daresay, would be prepared to grant music 
a comparable state. But in fact all the signs make it likely 
that the serial principle will unfold as the standard-bearer of 
language for the second half of this century, ‘ the- principle cap- 
able of serving as a rule —Le Corbusier’s words, not mine. Is it 
not probable that, as Stravinsky remarks, ‘ the new music will be 
serial’? Is he not right in saying that ‘a masterpiece is more 
likely to happen to the composer with the most highly developed 
language ’ which, as he points out, ‘ is serial at present’? Just as 
one meets a unified though not uniform language for building, one 
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hears, from all parts of the world, good and bad 
composers of every type of character working within 
the serial method, and producing the most contrasted 
kinds of music, And if we are familiar, first and most 
importantly, with the music of Schénberg, and, 
more fashionably, with the music of Webern, then 
we have a reasonable chance of understanding the 
kind of language the young composer speaks, though 
one may still not like it. 
However, can one say of cubism what I have just 
said of the serial method? True, cubism may have 
changed the face of painting more radically than any 


belongs already to history rather than to the present 
day. 

alan the historical- time-scales upon which 
music and painting operate are very different, Paint- 
ing lives through its history, at least in modern times, 
more swiftly than music, which tends to develop its 
innovations of language more slowly and sustain 
them longer once they have been established. Cubism 
was a fully grown mode of expression while the 
serial method. was still in the process of evolution. 
But let us remark that cubism, as some recent 
encyclopedists have put it, is ‘the parent of all 
abstract art forms’, and that the most fashionable 
phase in serial composition seems to be following 
painting into abstraction, The time-lag rather bears 
out what I have just said about the different time- 
scales for music and painting. Abstraction is not a 
characteristic ef Picasso or Schénberg—the painter 
never wholly abandoned the object, the composer 
never abandoned the theme, But painters and, after 
them, composers have abolished object and theme 
and dived into a sea of abstraction in which it is 
impossible to. discern anything the composition is 
‘ about ’—perhaps because it is not, in fact, intended to be‘ about ” 
anything. 

Here, then, we seem to have another equation, not only 
tonality and perspective, but theme and object. 
—Third Programme 


O Flodden Field 


To the memory of Edwin Muir 


The learned King fought 
like a fool, flanked 

and out-tricked, who hacked 
in a corner of cousins 

until the ten thousand 
swords lay broken, 

and the women walked 

in their houses alone. 


On a journey among horses, 
the spirit of a man who died 
only a week ago 

is walking through heather 
and forgets that its body 
had seventy years. 

The wild horses are singing, 
and the voices of the rocks. 


The spirit from the bone-yard _ 
finds a new life, in the field 
where the King’s wound. 

built the blackness of Glasgow ~ 
and the smoke of the air. - os OTE 
The spirit, like a boy, aoft> Sead 
picks up from the heather 
a whole sword. — ee Map oe: gs 
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Antibiotics and Resistant Staphylococci 


By MARY 


HE chemical treatment of infectious diseases has now 

been going on for twenty-five years. The story began 

with the sulphonamides, or ‘ sulpha’ drugs, and has con- 

tinued with penicillin and an ever-increasing armoury of 
antibiotics. Although I shall be discussing the unfortunate aspects 
of their widespread use, I would like to emphasize that this is 
only a small part of the story. I am old enough to remember 
medicine in the days when these drugs had not been discovered. 
I shall never forget the first patient I saw treated with penicillin; 
a child of twelve who 
appeared to be dying of 
blood poisoning by sta-- 
phylococci. Within a few 
days of starting penicillin 
she was sitting up in 
bed, talking, eating, and 
she eventually made an 
uninterrupted recovery. 
This was not an isolated 
case; and since the intro- 
duction of antibiotics the 
death rate from all infec- 
tious diseases in England 
and Wales has fallen by 
more than- eighty per 
cent. Put another way, 
in 1934 the number of 
deaths from infection 
was ten times the num- 
ber of deaths on the 
road. By 1957 the figures 
were almost equal, al- 
though, at that time, 
road accidents were not 
increasing as they are 
today. 

Unfortunately, not all 
bacteria have taken the attack lying down, and one species, the 
staphylococcus, has shown an astonishing capacity to adapt itself 
to the presence of antibiotics, or, as we say, become resistant to 
them. There are many ways in which bacteria may become 
resistant, and this in itself is a fascinating problem, Staphylococci 
resistant to pencillin produce a substance called an enzyme, which 
actually destroys the penicillin; staphylococci resistant to most 
other antibiotics change their method of growth so that the pre- 
sence of the drug does not affect them—they appear indifferent 
to it; in a few cases the staphylococci may actually become 
addicted to the drug and be unable to survive without it. 

Besides being adaptable, this microbe is ubiquitous. Probably all 


_ of us have been infected by it at some time in our lives, It is the 


cause of boils and most of the small septic spots we are so fre- 
quently subject to. Moreover, about a third of the public and 
more than half the staff of hospitals carry the staphylococcus in 
the front of the nose or on the skin. When we are healthy we 
can usually withstand its attack, but certain conditions, for 
example major operations, render us particularly susceptible. 

It is impossible to keep all staphylococci out of hospitals, and 
it is extremely difficult to prevent the spread of strains from 
patient to patient or from staff to patient. With the introduction 
of antibiotics and their widespread use, strains which are sensitive 
to these drugs have tended to be eliminated in hospitals, and 
strains capable of becoming resistant have survived. Since most of 
the antibiotics have been introduced singly, one after the other, 
strains resistant to many antibiotics have steadily accumulated. A 
few years after the use of penicillin became widespread, ‘ hospital 
staphylococci’ became resistant to penicillin. At about this period, 


A ward in one of London’s hospitals 
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streptomycin was introduced, and the hospital staphylococcus, 
already resistant to penicillin, became resistant to streptomycin. 
The story was continued with the tetracyclines, so that in many 
hospitals the prevalent staphylococci have become resistant to 
penicillin, streptomycin, and the tetracyclines, 

Today resistant staphylococci hold the field in hospitals all over 
the world. Reports of severe outbreaks of infection with’ such 
microbes have poured in from all quarters, and hospital cross- 
infection with staphylococci has become major news. Staphylo- 
coccal infection in 
hospitals is not a new 
problem, but it is clear 
from many reports that 
the advent of antibiotics, 
far from solving the 
problem, as was at first 
hoped, has in fact aggra- 
vated it. This is at first 
sight a little startling, 
but there are two obvious 
reasons. 

First, many of the 
patients in hospital to- 
day have an increased 
susceptibility to infec- 
tion. Many of our new 
life-saving techniques— 
for instance, major opera- 
tions, or drugs used for 
cancer—may in them- 
selves make a patient 
prone to infection. Be- 
sides, hospital patients 
are likely to be more 
susceptible because, with 
medical advances, their 
average age is higher 
than it used to be. Or they may be on the road to recovery 
from some previously fatal disease. 

Secondly, many of the drug-resistant strains of staphylococci in 
our hospitals appear to be more dangerous, more likely to cause 
severe disease. So on the one hand We have an increased suscepti- 
bility of the patient, and on the other an increased virulence of 
the microbe. In this situation the spread of the microbe from 
patient to patient is made easier, and this increases still further 
the microbe’s attacking power. 

This vicious circle can be broken, At the post-graduate Medical 
School of London, at Hammersmith Hospital, a two-year experi- 
ment has been undertaken to study the effect of a controlled anti- 
biotic policy for the hospital. All the staff co-operated in the 
scheme. Before it started, strict attention was paid to hygiene in 
wards and operating theatres, and a number of measures were 
introduced. In particular, patients with staphylococcal infection 
which resisted drug treatment were isolated in side wards or 
cubicles. 

The essential features of the antibiotic policy were the restric- 
tion in the use of penicillin, and the treatment of all infections 
with two drugs in combination. In addition, doctors were asked 
to avoid the use of all antibiotics, unless there was a definite 
reason for giving them. Restriction in penicillin was introduced 
because it is known from laboratory studies that staphylococci 
resistant to penicillin tend to lose their resistance when they are 
not in contact with the antibiotic. It was hoped that this might 


Henry Grant 


-occur with the strains found in the hospital. 


The idea of treatment with two drugs was to prevent the 
development of further resistant strains, on the simple principle 


they would be dealt with by the other, 
_ has proved successful in the treatment of tuberculosis, another 


condition where resistant microbes aes liable to make an 
appearance, 

This policy has had a modest success, At any rate, I think 
we have shown that the increase of resistant staphylococcal infec- 


tion in hospitals can be checked. During the investigation more 


than 5,000 patients were admitted to the surgical wards and about 
ten per cent. of these were infected by staphylococci before or 
after admission to the hospital. At the beginning of the experi- 
ment only twelve per cent. of the infections were sensitive to all 
antibiotics, including penicillin; six months ago the proportion 
of sensitive infections had risen to forty-eight per cent., and the 
figure is still rising, So there are now more than four times as 
many sensitivé microbes -in the hospital as there were two years 
ago. At the same time, the proportion of strains resistant to 
penicillin and the tetracyclines has been halved—from just over 
two thirds to about one third, The figures may not be dramatic, 
but at least they are going the right’ way. 

Another point which the investigation brought out was the 
severity of infection caused by resistant strains of staphylococci, 
One may feel horrified at the large number of patients who 
were infected, and, indeed, since most of the 450 infected patients 
developed the infection during their stay in the hospital, the 
figure cannot be regarded with any satisfaction, The vast majority 
of infections were confined to the area of the wound and caused 
no symptoms at all or only a slight delay in healing; but forty- 
nine patients developed a severe generalized infection, and 
nearly all these patients were infected with resistant strains. This 
emphasizes the importance of trying to keep hospital staphylococci 
sensitive to antibiotics, 

You are probably now asking whether it would not be better to 
eliminate ail] staphylococci from our hospitals. Almost certainly 
it would be. We must do all we can to improve hospital hygiene 
and to exclude staphylococci from the operating theatre and from 


open wounds; we must search for still more ways and means of 


reducing the number of staphylococci in hospitals. But when we 
remember the universal prevalence of the microbe we can see that 
it is not an easy problem. Are we to dismiss from our hospitals 


By G. J. MUNSTER 


Mr. Munster, who is an Australian journalist on the staff of 
* Nation’, published in Sydney, was invited to discuss the present 
position and problems of televtsion in Australia 


ELEVISION’S ‘home cinema’ 
impact on rival forms of entertainment. Statistically the 
number of cinema seats sold each year has fallen notice- 
ably. In Sydney and Melbourne suburbs an increasing 
number of picture theatres have been closed down. Some of them 
are still empty, others have been converted into supermarkets, 
facing the television retailer across the street.. This drift away 
from motion pictures has not seriously affected any Australian 
industry: there had been nothing but sporadic production of 
feature films in Australia for many years; and some of the theatres 
that have closed were owned and leased by overseas investors. 
The other early victims of the television boom were the ‘ pulp ’ 
books—westerns and crime stories, written and printed in Aus- 
tralia and set in some vague part of the United States. No figures 
are available to prove their decline—their circulations were never 
disclosed—but the booksellers and distributors through whom 
they were sold report that their city sales have slumped heavily 
since television came in. Nevertheless, they are still alive—having 
never been dependent on advertising revenue. 
A more noticeable decline has been in the overall circulation 


of the pictorial magazines. The figures till March 1959 show that 


* 
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has made its biggest 


certain ointments and soaps do remove stap| 
effect is only temporary; and at ‘present a nur 
from one type of staphylococcus may pick up a 
strain from the hospital environment. We are re : 
story of the man who cast cut one devil but, leaving the house 
empty, was invaded by seven other devils more deadly than 

the first. 

It seems reasonable to concentrate our attack on the highly 
virulent, resistant strains, On the one hand, patients or staff — 
infected by such staphylococci must be excluded from. the wards, _ 
to prevent cross-infection to further patients, On the other hand, 
some control of antibiotic treatment should be introduced to limit , 
the emergence of fresh resistant strains. The policy adopted by © ; 
different hospitals will not necessarily be the one described here; 

| 


many modifications could be suggested which might be more 


acceptable elsewhere. But the dangers of the indiscriminate use 


of antibiotics are now almost} universally recognized. 
The problem of cross-infection in hospitals has been aggravated y 
4 


rather than solved by antibiotics. It has been suggested that as 

we get enough ‘wonder’ drugs, and particularly with the arrival 

of some of the new penicillins recently described in the press; 

our worries can be solved by ‘tailoring’ antibiotics to suit any 

resistant strains which turn up. In my view, this is a dangerous 

approach to the problem. Antibiotics have been of untold value 

to mankind and will continue to be so; but it is clear from our 

work at Hammersmith Hospital that some of the resistant strains 

are particularly virulent. So it is important to see that they are 

not encouraged to develop by using antibiotics too freely. => 
A more rational approach is to study the way in which staphy- 

lococci get about and to stop them. In fact, this line of research’ 

has already taught us many ways of preventing cross-infection. 

Unfortunately, some of the desirable hygienic measures cannot 

be carried out in our existing hospital buildings. For example, 

we have not the facilities for isolating all patients admitted with 

infections. In the meantime, we are satisfied that a combination 

of rigorous hygiene with a controlled antibiotic policy can, at 

least, break the vicious circle—Network Three 
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only one out of the four national picture magazines has improved | 
its circulation. The others have slumped from between a quarter 
to a third. A similar thing has, of course, happened in Britain, 
and it is therefore natural to attribute the loss to television. The 
general decline in women’s magazines seems to have been slight. 
There are four weekly national women’s magazines with a total 
circulation of above 1,500,000. Only one has grown with the 


population, perhaps at the expense of its rivals. There are some bs 


complicating factors here, such as the decline of the New Zealand — 
market which used to take Australian magazines in some quantity. 
It appears likely, however, that, as in Great Britain, television — 
will not affect these magazines, either substantially in oe 
or in advertising revenue. a 
Where, then, does the advertising revenue come from that goes > 
to pay for commercial television? The only figures we have, up to 
the end of 1958, show that the four channels in Sydney and eo 
Melbourne were taking only something like 5.4 per cent. of the — 
advertising expenditure that went through the hands of 70 per 
cent. of the leading advertising agencies. The sharpest decline 
that these figures reported. was in outdoor advertising—neon : 
signs, posters, and film slides.» There is no sign that the adver 
revenue is Rigen eee sor commercial riba On | 
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— Some ‘of the ee magazines are believed Pens to be 
running at a loss, but three of them are part of the larger news- 
_ paper concerns with television holdings and their appearance and 
ee pesiatice is more a matter of managerial decision than of 
cost. The only casualty so far has been the Australian Broadcast- 
ing Commission’s own A.B.C. Weekly, a publication like the 
British Radio Times but circulating only in two States and 
suffering from newspaper competition right through its career. Its 
radio programmes are carried on by the T.V. Times whose 
appearance is American, and whose appeal, it is hoped, is wider. 


Bitventurous Manufacturers of Receiving Sets 
The most adventurous members of Australia’s television indus- 
try are unchallengeably the manufacturers of receivers. Soon after 


sets came on the market in the first half of 1956 there were 
over two dozen manufacturers in the field assembling the com- 


ponents and marketing the cabinets. Some of them had been 


_ making wireless sets for some time, others were attracted by the 


prospects of the new market from abroad and from the back-yards. 


_ The demand was larger and quicker than many expected, but it 


took .a turn that few had forecast. Almost all manufacturers 
expected the public to buy seventeen-inch screen receivers, but 
the public plunged for twenty-one-inch sets. In their first year, 
the manufacturers produced almost 60 per cent. of seventeen-inch 
screens; today, they produce only 8 per cent. of the smaller sets. 

The retail prices were initially high, by recent United Kingdom 
standards. A good television set would then cost about £160 
sterling. Today, the leading brands still advertise their models 
at about £140 sterling, but competition is fierce, and under the 
retailers’ own label reliable sets can be bought for about £90 
sterling. The most successful part of the industry has been the 
electronic component section, the manufacturers of resistance 
elements and condensers. Four manufacturers are now making 
cathode ray tubes for their own use and for the rest of the 
industry. Until 1959, almost all the manufacturers were doing 
well. Early this year ‘the industry was over-producing, there was 
a steep drop in the registration of new licences in Victoria; com- 
petition became fierce, and some of the electronic manufacturers 
for the first time showed reduced profits and, in some cases, heavy 
losses. But with the last quarter of the year everybody began to 
feel optimistic. Two commercial stations are regularly trans- 
mitting in Adelaide, and sales are reported to be good. The 
turnover of the industry in these three and a half years has not 
been recorded; an estimate of £55,000,000 sterling is on the con- 
servative side. — 


Profits and Assets 

Whether the commercial telecasters are a large profits 
is a more intricate question. They have purchased and erected 
their own equipment and studios and their balance sheet carries 
a substantial depreciation allowance. Only one of the four Sydney 
and Melbourne channels is run by a company whose shares are 
traded on the stock exchange and which publishes, in accordance 
with Australian laws, a separate balance sheet. It has now shown 
a first profit of 20 per cent. a year. The market, however, is 
putting seven times the par value on these shares. As for the 
shares in licensee companies in the States that are just beginning 
to transmit, the market is again pricing them very high—higher 
than the financial commentators who have discussed the topic. 
The high pricing for the older transmission companies has 
recently received a confirmation at the current hearings of the 
_ Broadcasting Control Board. The General Manager of Sydney’s 
Channel Nine revealed that for 20 per cent. of the programmes 
his station had broadcast, his company held Australian rights. 


_ These constitute fairly substantial hidden assets, which the share 


market, and new intending licensees, may have had in mind. 

‘The developments these investors, as well as some politicians, 
are expecting are the allocation of rural television licences in 
New South Wales and Victoria, together with a licence in Tas- 


‘end in Northern Queensland. The Tepe interest arose 


ese = 


co ; 
- The Broadcasting Control Board had antic Pecans ate for 


one commercial licence each in these éities, but the Cabinet, shortly % 
before the federal elections, upset these recommendations, gave — 
two commercial licences in both Brisbane and Adelaide, in each 
instance to companies sponsored by newspaper groups. Labour 


politicians interpreted this Cabinet ruling as a bid for election 


support from the press, and took it under fire in the new year. The 
Government claimed that experience had shown in the two largest 
cities that there were time buyers to support more than one 


licensee. But the Labour Party’s spokesmen have said that the 


selection of licensees was contrary to the Broadcasting and Tele- 
vision Act’s stipulation that no one group of interests should 
control more than two licences in the country. The Government’s 
spokesmen have replied that control implies 51 per cent. owner- 
ship, and the Act was therefore not infringed. 

The hearings now in progress began with four applications 
for a television licence in Canberra. One applicant was an ‘ out- 
sider ’ with no connexion in the newspaper or broadcasting world. 
The second applicant was linked to the local newspaper. 


Alternative Schemes for Control 

The ‘ stage three’ hearings of the Broadcasting Control Board 
have so far disclosed several alternative developments in the 
control and administration of Australian television. One scheme 
that has been put forward is for stations in country towns to form 
a bloc, purchase programmes jointly, and produce live local 
shows. The second type of scheme has been to link the rural 
station by means of a shareholding to a Sydney licensee and to 
give it an option on the rights of the metropolitan licensee’s pro-- 
grammes, local and imported: a third scheme is to ‘ pipe in’ all 
programmes, with the exception of local news, by a microwave 
link or by co-axial cables. 
_ The advocates of close metropolitan links think that their 
scheme provides a commercially viable telecasting at a standard 
similar to metropolitan programming. The rural independents 
say that they will be viable if they are given the sole commercial 
licence in Canberra and that they will be able to choose pro- 


grammes from a variety of sources in closer accordance with 


local taste. 

Some independent commentators, for instance the Sydney 
Catholic Weekly, have expressed concern at the fact that the 
control of media is already in too few hands. If commercial 
television sticks to entertainment, as it shows every sign of doing, 
there is not much to fear from this concentration of control. 
There is, however, another line of argument that is gaining 


ground. The newspaper groups have heavily invested in television, 


and their managements expect reasonable profits and their share- 
holders very good ones. The allocation, renewal, and withdrawal 
of transmission licences and the creation of competitors looks 
like a matter in which the ruling Federal Government has the 
last say. This gives a ruling government implicit power over the 
daily press which is unprecedented in peace-time Australia. 

Keen students profess to detect signs of a mild and considerate 
attitude to the Federal Government in the editorial policies of 


daily newspapers during the last months. This may be a passing 


phase, lasting until the Cabinet makes a decision. It is also an 
opportunity for Australia’s press to show a new courage that 
measures up to its isolated geographic position and its political 
and strategic dilemmas. 


Mr. Munster’s previous article appeared last week 


In Canterbury Cathedral 


Trees, but straighter than birches, rise to the sky 
Of stone. Their branches meet in the sky of stone. 
Stone fountains leap and meet: their traceries are 
As light as lace. These prayers of stone were prayed 
To a God I can’t believe in, but were made 
By Man, men almost gods, in whom I can 
Believe: were made as strong, to last as long 
As time. I stare and pray to Man alone. 
A. S. J. TESSIMOND 
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COMPONENTS OF PROGRESS... 


More than a million cars from the assembly lines ... more than 
half-a-million for the export markets. That is the fantastic 
production achievement of British manufacturers between the 
Motor Shows of 1958 and 1959..And how many million component 
parts comprise this long, long cavalcade of progress? 

The figure defies imagination. But we do know that scarcely a car 
has taken the road without one or more Dunlop contributions. 
Tyres, of course (the majority of manufacturers fit Dunlop); 

foam rubber cushioning for comfort; engine mounting blocks; 
rubber sealing strip; panel fabric and various adhesives. 

And remarkable new developments such as Dunlop disc 

brakes and rubber suspension systems. Dunlop is indeed 

a company of many parts serving an advancing motoring 

world. This is progress within progress, an industry within 

an industry. This is enterprise which helps to increase 

' our national prosperity and the well-being of us all. 


DUNLOP MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR EVERYONE 


». 


TYRES, WHEELS, DISC BRAKES - AVIATION EQUIPMENT - ADHESIVES - FLOORING - FOOTWEAR - DUNLOPILLO - HOSE- BELTING 
RUBBER MOULDINGS - DOMESTIC RUBBER GOODS + CLOTHING - RAINWEAR - RUBBER ENGINEERING - 


ie 


SPORTS GOODS, ETC. 


n wisely, ‘reminds. us” (THe oreo 
has Bees a profession, and notes _ 


eewt di diabolical society it was 
sie esis from anes yey much as = 


f Naval Risearch — ‘the Bell Thee Labora- 
are not some triumph of applied over pure research; on the 
enormous sums are being handed over to pure scientists, 
1 unreservedly on strictly academic studies, without, it 
but the most hypothetical | long-run return. If you wish © 
rk being stultified by the demands for immediate 
5 look at agricultural research in New Zealand— 

try where : science has not the prestige of a profession and. 
it the beck and call of working farmers and politicians. 
a, what ¢ are the signs that scientists are pores intellec- 


i 


a on wild i heporhests, brilliant intuition, he: paradoxical truth. In 
modern Science, as in modern Art, tribute is paid to originality, 
a. far above technical skill and craftsmanship. If we are due for a 
ae ceil of classicism, it will not be because the scientists have been 
a: : tamed, but because the problem of the next big step is too 


, 


eee “intractable. In other sciences—biochemistry, for example—the 
eg _ signs are of immense progress in the next few years, and of the 
ee _extinction of many old doctrines. 


—s NNor is it really true that ‘ universities find it notoriously difficult 
to keep their first-rate men’. There is a drift from Britain to the 
- United States, but not necessarily out of academic work. University 
r 3 _ science faculties are expanding rapidly and government policy is 
“i _ squeezing pure research out of many of the big laboratories where 
it had found a niche. In fact, the real worry is whether industrial 
and governmental applied science can keep going without a bigger 
a a tee of first-rate men at the top. The size and scale of modern 
- research also bear heavily on the few who are ‘good at pure 
science; they become so involved with administration, teaching, 
~ politics, and high finance that they have little time for the very 
_ research (i.e., concentrated thought) which is their proper skill. 
_ Newton, the epitome of the dedicated scientist, was made Master 


Gea “Pmally: the analogy with Alexdadeen science is charming, but 
3 LGoatren h I should, myself, look rather at the history of the 
ae eee Church. But all historical analogies for the rise of science 
a useless; it is a once-for-all event, as decisive as the inventions 


s 

Fs of language and of agriculture, and. proceeds by its own laws. 

aim I am not trying to pretend that it is all perfect—only I don’t, 

from the inside, see Professor Tonlmin’s dangers as the most - 
___-serious.—Yours, etc., Pe 

= _ Cambridge ree 4 J. M. ZIMAN 


- _ Sir,—Professor Stephen Toulmin, outside science and looking 

in, sees a dilemma: scientists must choose between a well- 
rewarded, blinkered, unadventurous life as mere technologists, 
_ making better and better manuscripts: or they must be prepared 
to go the rewards if thereby they ihe a chance of ‘grappling 


uals * ler still a arise even eae Sth oe monolithic, bureau- 


the acclaim of his SprisGecacoda 


is no sign a this spur being blunted. 

evertheless, t there is a dilemma for science: How can scientists 

e wherewithal for a massive sortie on the social-science 

Here the lone genius is frustrated by the sheer mass of 

nation to be controlled. For example, how does one set 

it measuring the efficiency of the democratic political process, 
ig ‘ public opinion’, as a Seeeaapaking mechanism ? 


English Universities Press, 1959), 
_ confine to just the problem of the moment) is preparing the tools 
— for tackling this frontier. The question at. the back of many 
scientists’ minds is whether they will come too late for applica- 7 


is is a ghitnedk: In the first place, ‘ ‘curious, critical, eccentric — 


whe the individual scientist is still rewarded " his 


Little money is spent on ie aides compared with u 
millions for missiles and ‘ ‘mousetraps ’. Yet the answer pro ab 
lies in the ‘computer-minding’ technology Professor Toulm 
scorns. In solving similar, but simpler, problems for industri: 
management (see Stafford Beer, Cybernetics and Managemen. 


science (always difficult to 


tion in a time of peace.—Yours, etc., 
Newport, Monmouthshire RALPH PEARCY © 
Ludwig Wittgenstein 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. C. J. Dixon writes: ‘But to me 


(and I think and hope I am representative), who never had the — 


privilege of personal contact with him, Wittgenstein’ s work stands 
as the intellectual monument of our age. It is not unreason but 
mere fact to say, “To us, to think is Wittgenstein” ’. I myself 
hope, and have some reason to believe, that Mr. Dixon is not 
here representative of anything; unless perhaps it is of a certain 
“cult of personality ’ among an inner circle of disciples. 

Such language may, or it may not, have some proper place in 

some sphere. It is surely totally alien to the spirit of emancipated 


inquiry. Out of respect for Wittgenstein’s contribution to philo- | 


sophy, one would like to be able to say that he too would have 
found such adulation uncongenial. Perhaps he would. But it is 
disturbing to read in Professor Malcolm’s reminiscences (THE 
LISTENER, February 4): 
Wittgenstein disliked teaching teachers of philosophy. .. . If 
' someone came to his lectures for two or three years he would be 
introduced to only a small part of the inquiries that Wittgenstein 
had found it necessary to carry out, and when this student began 


te 


to teach on his own he would find it impossible to sustain himself . 


merely on what he had learned from Wittgenstein, and he would _ 


either give up or else cultivate some affectation of originality. 

It is worth pondering the assumptions behind this. It was 
pardonable enough for the patriot Ugo Bassi in the midst of a 
struggle for national liberation to cry: ‘Italy 7s Garibaldi! ’ But 
what are we to think of a philosopher who apparently took it for 
granted that he alone had anything to teach, and that his pupils 
could never show anything more than affectation of originality? 

Yours, etc., 

Keele ANTONY FLEW _ 
Battle of the Lamp 

Sir,—It i is only fair to Davy to draw attention to some inaccura- 


cies in the report of the broadcast in the North of England Home 


Service in THE LISTENER of February 4. It is untrue to say 


that the northerners were entirely unimpressed by the trial of 


‘Davy’s lamp at the Wallsend Colliery on January 17, 1816. Mr. 


Buddle wrote after the test: ‘It is impossible for me to express 
my feelings at the time when I first suspended the lamp in the 
mine and saw it red hot. . . . I said to those around me “ we have 
at last subdued this monster”’. A vote of thanks to Davy was 


passed at a general meeting of coal owners held at Newcastle on — 


March 18, 1816, and at a further meeting on August 31, 1816, 
it was resolved to make Davy a present of plate, which was given 
to him in Newcastle on September 25, 1817. 


Stephenson, by native wit and empiricism, had made a lamp ~ 


similar to Davy’s original design, which had its first trial on 


October 21, 1815. It lacked the exact knowledge of the behaviour » 


of explosive mixtures which was the basis of Davy’s design. 
In their report, the Select Committee of 1835 said: 

Your Committee has endeavoured to investigate with strict 
impartiality the merits of the different lamps which have been 
brought under their notice. .. . The invention claimed by the late 
Sir Humphry Davy, on principles demonstrated by that able 
philosopher, may be considered as having essentially served the 
mining interests of this kingdom, and through them contributed 
largely to the sources of national as well as individual wealth. 


Yours, etc., 
London, S.W.1 HarOLD HARTLEY 
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B.B.C, NEWS. 
HEADLINES 


February 10—16 


Wednesday, February 10 


After talks with leaders of the railwaymen’s 
unions, Mr. Edward Heath, Minister of 
Labour, sees Sir Brian Robertson, Chair- 
man of the British Transport Commis- 
sion, about the threatened strike 


Increases in pay for servicemen in the 
regular forces are announced 


The French Government announces further 
measures for- tightening control in 
Algeria, including a complete reorganiza- 
tion of police services 


Thursday, February 11 


President Eisenhower puts forward new 
proposals for an almost complete ban on 
nuclear tests 


Engineering workers are to have their forty- 
four-hour working week reduced by two 
hours 


Friday, February 12 


The railway unions accept the offer made 
by the British Transport Commission of 
an interim increase in pay of five per 
cent., and the National Union of Railway- 
men calls off the strike 

Mr. Nehru, addressing the Indian Parlia- 
ment after talks with Mr. Khrushchey 
(who is on a visit to India), says that there 
is at present no room for negotiations 
with China over the border dispute 


Saturday, February 13 
Mr. Gaitskell, speaking at Nottingham, re- 
states his policy on nationalization 


England beats Ireland in the international 
rugby football match at Twickenham by 
8 points to 5 


Sunday, February 14 


Members of the Commission on Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, led by Lord Monckton, 
leave London by air to start their review 
of the constitution of the Federation 


Mr. Aneurin Bevan leaves hospital 


Monday, February 15 


The Prime Minister returns from his tour 
of Africa 

All parties attending the Kenya Conference, 
except the United Party, accept with 
reservations the Colonial Secretary’s pro- 
posals 

British Railways cancel most of their special 
trains for next Saturday’s F.A. Cup-tie 
matches owing to shortage of staff 


Tuesday, February 16 
White Paper on defence is published 


Prime Minister makes statement in Com- 
mons about his African tour 


More American aid is promised to India 
and Pakistan 
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Two of the participants in the critical discussions on railway 
wages which took place at the end of last week: above, Sir 
Brian Robertson, Chairman of the British Transport Commission, 
surrounded by reporters outside the Ministry of Labour; and 
right, Mr. Sidney Greene, Secretary of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, being interviewed outside the Ministry by Bertram 
Mycock, the B.B.C. industrial correspondent. After these meetings 
the strike, called by the N.U.R. for February 15, was cancelled 


France’s first*atomic bomb exploding ov 
Dr. Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghan 
A photograph taken last week at Feltwell, Norfolk, one of Britain’s Government had decided, as a protest, t 
four ‘Thor’ missile bases which now form Bomber Command’s in his country until the effects of the « 
operational front line. The rockets’ range is about. 1,700 miles became | 


Crowds waiting outside the railings of 

Buckingham Palace last weekend. They 

were hoping to hear the news of the 
birth of the Queen’s third child 


‘ Fulius Edwardes 

» M. Alexandre Benois, the theatrical designer, 
who died in Paris on February 9. Born in 
St. Petersburg ninety years ago, his name will 
always be linked with Diaghilev’s Russian 
Ballet.. Among the many sets he- designed 


The Duke of Edinburgh presenting his banner ‘ as a 
token of appreciation of past endeavour and an 
encouragement to the future’, to the Army Cadet 
Force at a ceremony at the Tower of London on 
February 9. The occasion was the centenary of the 
Force of which the Duke is Colonel-in-Chief 


were those for ~Strayinsky’s . Petrushka A new production of Shaw’s St. ‘F¥oan which opened at the 
(reproduced on our cover), Pavillonsd’Armide, Old Vic last week: in the centre are Alec McCowen as the 
Giselle, and Les Noces de Psyche . Dauphin and Barbara Jefford as St. Joan 


_ The Sultan of the Malayan State of Johore, accompanied by the Sultana, driving in state from the 
Istana Besar Palace after his coronation on February 10 


at the London Zoo last week 


A_ week-old baby llama _photo- 
graphed with her mother, Trixie, 


. 
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Painting of the Month 
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‘Ascanius Shooting the Stag of Sylvia’ 


ELLIS WATERHOUSE on a masterpiece by Claude 


LAUDBP’S enchanting ‘ Ascanius Shoot- 

ing the Stag of Sylvia’, in the Ash- 

molean Museum at Oxford, is almost 

his last picture, painted when he was 
eighty-two.. But it shows no sign of weakness 
in dexterity of hand. Looking at it in the light 
of the whole sequence of his earlier works, one 
becomes aware that, for artistic as well as for 
poetic qualities, it shows him at the top of his 
form, and we are justified in detecting solutions 
to problems which the painter had been con- 
cerned with all his life, and in being prepared 
for almost any degree of subtlety. It is only in 
matters of administration and in dealing with 
other and younger human beings that people 
should be put on the shelf at sixty-five. In the 
field of vision, provided hand and eye still serve, 
you get enrichment rather than decay. 

Consider the picture first as a landscape, with- 
out bothering about the story that the figures 
tell—not that the story is not also important for 
the all-over value of the picture as a complete 
work of creative art. What is the first impression 
one has from a quick first glance? It is that 
there is a storm blowing up. Evening is coming 
on, and that sudden darkness which descends 
so quickly in Mediterranean countries will fall 
in a few minutes. A distant wind has begun to 
make itself felt. The sailing-boats far out to sea 
are already scudding in before a stiff breeze: in 
the middle distance, the man driving 
his mules over the bridge has already 
felt it and he is urging the animals on 
to the sheltering trees. It is felt also by 
the exposed shrubs in the centre fore- 
ground. But where the figures are, in a 
sheltered hollow below temple and hill- 
side, there is still a pool of calm. The 
mood of the landscape and the mood 
of the history, of the story it tells, sup- 
port one another. A storm is coming 
up, but the human figures do not yet 
know it: an action, the shooting of 
Sylvia’s stag, is about to be performed, 
which will bring on another storm, the 
storm of war, of which the human 
actors are equally unaware. 

Claude likes these stories from. the 
second half of Virgil’s Aeneid which 
bear on the mythical history of early 
Rome, but he always chooses a moment 
which is big with consequences for the 
future and not over-dramatic in itself. 
In the present picture he illustrates an 
action, innocent in itself, which had 
been contrived by Juno to stir up hos- 
tility between Aeneas and his Trojans, 
who have just landed in Italy, and the 
Latins who seemed about to welcome 
them. Aeneas’s son, Ascanius, is made 
to shoot the stag—almost a tribal mas- 
cot—of Sylvia, the sister of one of the 
Latin rulers. This is the last. straw 
which will lead to war. In another pic- 
ture, which is now on exhibition at the 
Royal Academy, Claude paints the next 


eases 


moment in the story—the arrival of Aeneas’s 
ships at Pallanteum, just as Evander and his 
Arcadians are celebrating a national feast of 
great moment. This is the same kind of incident 
as the shooting of Sylvia’s stag: undramatic in 
itself but suggestive of large historical con- 
sequences. ; 

As well as taking place at a given moment in 
the story, the shooting of Sylvia’s stag also takes 
place at a precise moment of a particular even- 
ing. We can tell where the wind is coming from 
and how far it has reached. It is a warm wind, 
bringing a good deal of moisture to the air. 
Claude’s intention is to portray a fleeting 
moment. It is the same intention as the Impres- 
sionist landscape painters had. But the Impres- 
sionists were concerned only with what the eye 
can see in a single impression and with what 
the hand can paint of it. Claude is obviously 
concerned with something else as well, with the 
workings of the mind and of the imagination. 
He has arranged his landscape, however instan- 
taneous the moment of time it portrays, in the 
interests of his story. But Claude acquired the 
mastery to do this by making drawings direct 
from nature in the same way that the Impres- 
sionists painted their pictures—drawings like 
that wonderful blobby dawn landscape of * The 
Tiber above Rome’ in the British Museum. 
He made a series of carefully studied composi- 


tional drawings as well for each of his pictures. 

Normally Claude prefers moments of almost 
windless calm. His trees then have a dark central 
core and the leaves are painted in detail only 
at the edges of the general tree-masses. But the 
tall trees on the left in this Oxford picture seem 
almost to have been lightly stippled on to the 
sky, and they achieve an effect of feathery move- 
ment which we are more accustomed to find in 
lithography. There is something like it in George 
Stubbs’s paintings on enamel. This is one of 
the subtleties Claude had hardly attempted 
before. 

An arranged landscape composition is a sort 
of box full of earth and sea and sky, into which 
the spectator is looking, and the front side of 
which must be the picture plane, In a classical 
composition, that is to say a composition in 
which a lucid order prevails and there is 2 
marked beginning and end to the design—as 
there is not in an Impressionist picture—the 
matter within this box is broadly conceived as 
going back in a series of parallel planes from the 
spectator; and the view is closed by tall dark 
masses at either side (or towards either side) of 
the picture. There are also one or two opening: 
between these masses to allow the eye to explore 
the distance. But the chief technical or formal 
or visual problem—whatever you like to call it 
—in all Claude’s pictures, what he was mainly 


* Ascanius Shooting the Stag of Sylvia’, by Claude 
By courtesy of the Visitors of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford 


s for the same “purpose. He is at once 
ng from a point about on the same level 


sa from a higher point of vantage. He sees 
re than he should: much more than an Im- 
pressionist painter would allow him to see: this 
ihe iy" he, far side eS — is the work of the mind and the imagina- 
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t they are doing, are of great import- 
in Claude’s pictures. Those who believe 
value of a picture lies purely in what 


_A Virgilian Landscape 

_- It would-be right to call Claude’s landscape 
_ generally—and not only when the figures are 
taken from Virgil’s Aeneid—a Virgilian land- 


It was an imaginative discovery as important 
for the way in which the European eye has 
looked at nature as the discoveries of Galileo 
or Newton have been for European science. It is 
a sort of ideal combination of sea and mountain 

and plain and woods, which makes the perfect 
setting both for the old Mediterranean stories 


‘pastoral Golden Age; and by an easy trans- 
ference the stories of the Old Testament can be 
appropriately set amid the same sort of lJand- 
eye can see,-and is wholly independent of - scape. For instance, the titles of some of 
that it may tell, have suggested that — -Claude’s pictures in the National Gallery (per- 
8 not interested in his figures and their _haps the finest set in the world) are ‘ Cephalus 
ns. But in fact the mood of his landscapes _ and Procris’, ‘David at the Cave of Adullam’, 
ted by the figures and I would be inclined _*The Marriage of Isané’ and ‘Rebekah’, “Nar- 
that he never started a composition with- cissus’, ‘The Embarkation of S. Ursula’, and 
g thought first of what the figures were « Aeneas at Delos’. They are all heroic tales of 
. what they were to be doing. They long ago and demand for their setting a kind 
Jin the Lisp round which the moms of landscape at once ancient and modern: full 
_ of history and yet quickening our fancy by being 
> the same kind of landscape as we know today. 
With a certain naiveness' Claude gives 
antiquity to his landscapes by temples or pillared 
_ porticoes which look as if they had been built 
‘grew rere more daring he by the ancient Romans. But they are modern 
a with = ai eu because they remind us (even today) of cer- 


-— > - 


Roane the eye is Glande’ fs pickates to the full, as those for whom 
there appears to be he painted them savoured them, we must, I 
nV ‘movement from left — think, have been to Rome and Naples. But they 

are set off by another diagonal have an absolute value independent of these 
the 1 ong oie by the river associations by giving us mysterious information 
the about the possibilities for beauty and order in 


ie figures in the foreground, and surveying 


_ scape. Nothing like it had been produced before. - 


of gods and heroes and for the idyllic life of a 


estimate their idetice on the way later ge 
tions of Western man have looked at landsc 
and tried to arrange it. 


Claude and “the English Gardena . 
The pleasure grounds at Stourhead in Wilt- 


Shire have claims to be the most beautiful piece ie 
-of artificial Iandscape in this country. The — 
spectator walks round the edges of an irregular i 


lake and sees, every few steps, a different scene 


which owes its arrangement to the principles of 
Claude’s pictures. Perhaps no other artist has _ Ee 
established laws of natural beauty from the study 


of the landscape of one country and had those 
laws imposed with such astonishing success on 
the landscape of another; and, by an odd irony, 


_ the kind of landscape gardening which owes its 
origins to Claude and the Roman scene, is now — 
known in Italy as Giardino Inglese— the Eng-— 


lish Garden’. 


Last, a word about Claude’s figures. They are 


often considered a joke. Roger Fry once called 
them “totally inadequate’, and, 


slender. We can tell that this was deliberate from 
the fact that the composition drawings—such as 
the one in the Ashmolean for this picture—show 


in Claude’s — 
latest works, they appear unnaturally tall and 


them as sturdier or more robust. In fact Claude ~ 


clearly went to great pains to avoid anything 


- like characterization in his figures. That would 


have stolen something from the landscape—and 


yet, whatever is the subject matter of the picture, 


we can always recognize what they are up to. 
With a little thought we can see what he had 
in mind. He was painting a landscape which was 


the ideal poetic setting for heroic tales of long 


ago: as we walk through the Campagna today 


we can still—sometimes—fill it with the ghosts 
of these stories. This is exactly what Claude has 


done. He has made the ghosts a little more 
visible to the naked eye than the fancy of the 
normal traveller would achieve, but not enough 


“to transport us wholly from the present into the © 
Nicolas Poussin was concerned with ~ 


past. 
making the past live again, and those who 
bought his pictures belonged to a small class 
of very highly educated men. Claude’s pictures 
were meant as reminders as much of the present 
as of the past, and they could appeal to everyone, 
whether highly educated or not. 

It is in this way that they can fairly be atted: 
according to the way we think of them, both 
‘classical’ and ‘romantic’, Their sharp focus 
on the incident portrayed, their balanced com- 
position, and their wonderful faithfulness to 
natural appearances, enables the lovers of the 
finite and of clear statement to admire them as 
‘classical’. It was these qualities which made 
them so loved throughout the English eighteenth 
century. But the age of Wordsworth and Keats 
rightly detected other qualities as well in 
Claude’s pictures, which we can feel sure were 
just as much a part of the artist’s intention. 
They are pictures of something which one would 
have thought it impossible to put into visual 
form, of what Virgil calls lacrimae rerum, which 
nobody has succeeded in translating but which 
means something like that mood of poetic sad- 
ness which scenes of natural beauty evoke by 
suggesting the passage of many centuries of 
human history.—Home Service 
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T would appear from Henrion’s designs at 
the Institute of Contemporary Arts that 
our industrialists have been making some 
study of the methods of dictators and that 
he is the man they go to when they decide to 
have a swastika or hammer and sickle of their 
own. In this wicked work he is terribly in- 
genious; the symbol by itself, though it may be 
‘used architecturally on the building as well as 
in the restaurant’s cutlery and crockery, on all 
printed matter, attendants’ caps and lapel badges’ 
is not enough, for there is also the even more 
insidious invention, in the use of which Henrion 
is particularly cunning, known as ‘ house style’. 


‘ 


Of course the dictators have had this too; 
nazi architecture, uniforms, posters and banners 


all had certain stylistic elements in common. 
But Henrion’s exceptional talent enables his em- 
Pployers to impose a yet more marked and 
stringent uniformity appropriate to what is 
known in the commercial world as the cor- 
porate spirit and which, incredible though it 
may seem, is regarded as a good thing. As we 
are told in the catalogue, the name of a certain 
manufacturer of typewriters is ‘axiomatic ’— 
whatever that may mean—‘ for house style, cor- 
porate identity and an enlightened design policy 
from product, package, advertising and pudlica- 
tion to showroom, factory and even workers’ 
settlements’. It cannot be said that this is all 
Henrion’s fault, but it could not have been done 
without him. 

It might seem absurd to accuse a master of 
showmanship and display—the one really char- 
acteristic art of our time—of being a hidden 
persuader, but in a sense he certainly is so. He 
has, for example, devoted much time to type 
faces, either designing them himself or adapting 
them from fancy alphabets used in the past; 
this sounds harmless enough, but one must con- 
sider his motives. The usual type faces, he ex- 
plains, lend themselves to most purposes, but 
his, with their highly individual characteristics, 


have in effect an expressionist quality; they may 
seem ‘nostalgic or playful or solemn’. We may 


be able to disbelieve the printed word, but can 
we be sure that we are on guard against the 
print? 

The I.C.A.’s motive in getting up this Psp 
tion is not to warn us against what art may 
do for industry; on the contrary this sinister 
collaboration is applauded and even declared 
to be one of the Institute’s principal aims. It is 
easy to see how this conclusion was reached: the 
application of aesthetic standards to the pro- 
ducts of industry would appear on the face of 
it to have every advantage. But the real question 
is whether it is any good trying. Henrion’s 
enormously effective, 
and brilliantly ingenious inventions have with- 
out doubt much in common with objects of 
art produced for no ulterior motive, and ‘yet 


it seems unlikely that anyone would ever 
_ describe them, 
_ qualification, as beautiful. Any object made 


spontaneously and without 


by any village carpenter in the eighteenth 


immediately persuasive, . 


By ALAN CLUTTON-BROCK 


century is really more likely to evoke this 
particular kind of admiration. 

Since his last exhibition in 1955 Robert 
Medley has made considerable changes of style, 
and his recent paintings at the Leicester Gal- 
leries show a gradual development towards a 


greater degree of abstraction, though it is always ~ 
abstraction from some motive he has seen, and 


scrupulous copies by J.-B. Porcar of prehis 
paintings from rock shelters in the provin 
Castellon in eastern Spain. These painting 
hardly known in this country, but they are 
dently among the finest of their kind. They a1 
in a style developed after the complete! 
naturalistic animal paintings of Lascaux 0 
Altamira; human figures are now fre 


Detail of a boar-hunt: one of the Copies by J.-B. Porcar of prehistoric rock paintings from Castellor 
apzis: on exhibition at the St. George’ s Gallery, 7 Cork Street, W.1 


at the same time towards a more spontaneous 
kind of design. His series of compositions of 
figures with bicycles, on which he was previously 
engaged, always had an air of calculation; it 
was impossible not to be conscious of the fact 
that they had been thoughtfully worked out in 
stages. But here there are much fewer signs of 
the preliminary work that had to be done 
before the picture was painted; his invention 
now seems to be guided more by feeling than 
by forethought. 

The landscapes, rather in the manner of 
Cézanne’s very latest productions, are perhaps 
the most interesting things here; the structure 
and space of a particular scene are very sensi- 


tively transformed into a complex mosaic of . 


colour. The colour itself has been greatly en- 
riched, and this is particularly apparent in ‘ The 
Education of Pan’, done from a photograph of 
Signorelli’s lost masterpiece; he has certainly 
devised what is both an appropriate and an ex- 
tremely seductive harmony of colour for this 
noble composition. At the same gallery there are 
abstractions by an artist from Buenos Aires, 
Raquel Rabinovich, highly professional in execu- 
tion and agreeably decorative; in another room 


Sam Rabin shows scenes of boxing and other — 
subjects, excellent studies both of movement and 


of character. 
At the St Grorae’a Gallery there ; are some 


felicity of colour. . 


admitted and there is a good eit of stylizatior 
but there is still the same photographic vision 0 
simultaneous phases of movement. The styliza 
tion itself seems to have been imposed by th 
needs of ritual and magic; the hunters’ legs ar 
enormously enlarged, presumably to indicate an 
thus promote their speed in running. 4 

One scene, from the Cueva de Civil, is pal 
ticularly interesting because it seems to hav 
been designed as a single composition, a thin; 
unknown in palaeolithic art; it is supposed t 
represent a battle and there is at any rate ever 
indication that all the many figures were con 
ceived as taking part ina single incident. Paint 
ings in this particular style are believed to dat 
from the mesolithic period, and with thei 
mixture of stylization and realism they make i 


still more difficult to understand why in primi 


tive art naturalism should go with hunting an 
abstraction with agriculture; the most extra 
ordinary instance of this correlation is in the ar 
of the Plains Indians, for when the introduction 
of the horse to America enabled them to chang 
from farming to: hunting the whole character 0 
their art appears to have been immediatel: 
altered. ie] 

At the Waddington Galleries, Trevan, Bel 
shows abstractions which are unusual 
sensuous in feeling and often have con 
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the translator has found English — 
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acye- Saar saying so, Benois 
at this distance that much of the 

life described was boring and trivial, 
Recah talent going prettily to waste 
ng rooms. One brother improvised with 
ius at the keyboard or did water-colours and 


other was a soldier, and little Shoura remem- 
ithout unkindness that he didn’t like this 
masculine presence, giving out’a smell of 
and discipline. Another was a sailor, 
om they all went to meet at ‘Kronstadt on his 
irn from years of voyaging, only to miss him. 
had already left for home. Instead they went 
d were plied with drinks by his brother 
7hen flushed ; and a a little tipsy they got 


1 memories are woven in ae appar- 


; > giving a Steel), He 
- Strewelpeter had on him 


las childhood — 


- used, No hit ae eaetrobal a 


‘p. listening to the late Monsieur— _ 


‘ y Monsieur _ Benois; in fact he had long 4 


dre was the Beaiarass, of the feumily. 


finally taken in tow to help alleviate the. 
dom of the imperial yachting holidays. 


tless effect. He tried to copy a Raphael - 
; is five—and  sepael defeat! peaching 


ret 


3 - parade a Te backed with the splendour of | 


~ Italianate ‘St. Petersburg prospects (it is still a 
- miraculously beautiful city seen in pale autumn 
§ nlight). One regiment of the imperial guard 
_ only admitted the snub-nosed—in honour of its 


founding Romanov. In these memoirs, the per-_ 


_ ceptive and the illuminating details are all of 
a piece. When painters write well, this is how 
they write. The book is limpid yet vivid and 
it gives the quiet, lasting pleasure of a water- 


as drawing. - ee. 


The Speeches of Charles Dickens 

Edited by K. J. F ielding. 
Oxford. £2 10s. 

°r volume of speeches by Charles Dickens might 
‘ not present itself to most people as a prospect 
of immediate attraction. Yet this collection, 
which replaces the pirated edition by Shepherd 
_ and Hotten of 1870, lets in so much light upon 

_ the man that it is wholly fascinating. I suppose 

_ many would tend to assume, as I did, that he 

was as histrionic in his public addresses as in his 


or 
‘> 
i 


| Yi ae the fact is that he was not, and careful. 
study of the text of the former, whether drawn 
- from the newspaper reports or provided from 


‘memory by Dickens himself (he used no notes) 
-makes this plain. They are designed for a quiet, 
emphatic, pungent delivery; not for fireworks at 
all. To some of his contemporaries Dickens 
seemed a flashy, vulgar little man: these are not 


the ‘speeches of a vulgar mind or a vulgar nature. 


They are, in fact, so skilfully fitted to their re- 


“spective occasions that they lend to the image of © 


the living Dickens quite another dimension. 
_' The events demanding them are interesting 
‘enough. To the Printers’ Pension Society, the 
Hospital for Consumption and Diseases of the 
Chest, the Charitable Society for the Deaf and 
Dumb, the Newsvendors Benevolent Institution 
(five times); the Metropolitan Sanitary Associa- 
tion (twice); the Commercial Travellers’ Schools 
(twice), the Metropolitan Rowing Clubs, the 
Birmingham and Midland Institute Prizegiving: 
all these, besides the Mayoral and Academy ban- 
quets, the Boston, New York, and Washington 
addresses, the appeals for the Royal Theatrical 
Fund. From all of this, two things stand out 
sharply. The first is the revelation of Dickens’s 
lively feminism. This was not merely a liking 
for women, for Doras, Little Nells, or Dorrits, 
even for Bellas and Estellas: it was expressed 
in a desire to see women play a more propor- 
tionate role in society. Whenever he addressed 
a banquet at which the ladies were segregated in 
some gallery or back room, he made a formal 
protest. The second is this. Ambivalent as 
Dickens’s attitude seems in his novels towards 
the Industrial Revolution, his speeches showed 
a clear and full understanding of its workings 


and of its deep significance for the future of 


feo. He saw the technological expression 
_ of sit (Soirée of the Mechanics Institute, Leeds) 


- ‘extending from this place and through the 


‘swarms of toiling men elsewhere, cheering and 
_ stimulating them in the onward, upward path 
_ that lies before us all’. Dickens ad a very sharp 
gia. that it was no good making pious exhorta- 


tions to the soul before the body was fed and ; 
cleanly. ‘What avails it to send a Missionary — 


to me, a miserable man or woman lying in a 
foetid court. 
my hopes of immortality? I am so surrounded 
by material filth that my Soul cannot rise to the 
contemplation of an immaterial existence! ’ 


A sensible man; also a sensitive one; and a _ 


doggedly brave one. His first ‘ copyright’ speech 
in America provoked a storm; which did not 


prevent him from following it with a reference — 


in the next address, phrased in so delicate, 
pointed, and statesmanlike a way that one feels, 


what perhaps one seldom feels with Dickens, — 


the absolute restraint he could use when he felt 
like it. 
This collection, excellently edited, introduced, 
and annotated, is as essential to the understand- 
ing of Dickens as the critical biographies, and 
repays reading with as much concentration. 
PAMELA HANSFORD JOHNSON 


Chinese Art and Culture. By René 
Grousset. Translated by Haakon 
Chevalier. Andre Deutsch. £2 15s. . 


This was the last of Grousset’s long line of 
books and it is perhaps his best. This is partly 
because it is mainly about art. During his long 
career as Curator of the Musée Cernuschi he 
handled and expertised countless works of art, 
and in this field of his studies (he was also a 
general historian in the widest sense of the 


word) he spoke from direct personal contact and 


experience. When he spoke and wrote about 
literature the case was quite different. He knew 


enough Chinese and enough Persian to embellish. 


his pages with words in foreign script; but he 
never knew enough of either language to be able 
to read a text in it, and was obliged to rely on 
translations, the fidelity of which he had to take 
on trust. 2 

Consequently the least good parts-in this, 
as in his other books, are those that deal with 


literature. One cannot say anything very inter- — 
esting or accurate about (for example) poems or 


plays which one has read only in translation. 
Sometimes it is even doubtful whether he had 
taken sufficient trouble to read translations; as 
when, on page 284, he says of fourteenth- 
century dramas that parts of them ‘ were sung 
by an actor who fulfilled the same role as the 
ancient Greek chorus’. Actually, the character 
who sang was the hero (or heroine) of the piece, 
and in his songs he continued to play his role, 
figuring (as he also figures in the prose parts) 
not as a spectator or commentator but as the 
principal participant in the action of the play. 

Elsewhere, when feeling more cautious, he 
falls back on brief clichés; and there is, indeed, 
a curious blandness about his style which gives 
an air of cliché to his statements, even when 
they do not really merit such a name. He also 
has a tendency, even in the passages on art 
(which are, as I have said, by far the best parts 
of the book) to reel off lists of names, without 
allowing himself space to tell us anything about 
the artists who bore them. 

Such are the disadvantages of the book. But 
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notes are packed with useful references. 


‘ aa = are Patweched by its excellent qualities: ; 


* The historical backgrounds that he sketches in 


are just what a general reader needs. The foot- 
The 
illustrations are superb. The translator has done 


an excellent job, particularly when turning 


French transliterations of Chinese names and 
terms into their English forms. Sometimes he 
is rather too literal. For example, ‘ With Louis 
Hambis we want also to point to the revival... 
is typical Grousset; but it is not English. 
ARTHUR WALEY 


North England. By A. E. Smailes. 
Nelson. £2. 10s. 


This is the first volume in a new series under 
the general title of Regions of the British Isles, 
edited by Professor W. G. East. Such a com- 
prehensive survey of the topography of Britain 
has long been needed after the rapid changes of 
the last half-century. I use the word ‘topo- 
graphy’ in the proper ‘sense of ‘ writing about 
a place’, not in the narrow sense given to it by 
geographers who use it as equivalent only to 
* physical relief’. One cannot help regretting that 
the series was not called ‘The Topography of 
the British Isles’, so following in the long 
tradition of writers about these islands. 
‘Regional Geography’ has a harsh uninviting 
sound: ‘Topography’ has the music of cen- 
turies of antiquarian use. 

Professor Smailes was born in Tynedale and 
has studied and written about his region for 
some thirty years. For a man to write a good 
book in his maturity about his native heath is as 
immensely satisfying as a composer conducting 
his own symphony. This is such a book: it sets 
a high standard for all the other authors in the 
series. We begin by clearing the ground with 
some sixty pages on the physical setting—rocks, 
soils, climate, plants and trees—with much 
curious information as well as the necessary 
basic facts: as for example the notorious ‘ helm 
wind’ which blows from the north-east down 
over the Pennine escarpment in late winter and 
spring, most frequently, says the author, be- 


'tween- Melmerby and Murton. This.- is nice 


detail. 

Having set the natural scene, we then ise 
what (to the historian at least) is the core of the 
book—a hundred or more pages on the human 
occupation of the region from the prehistoric up 
to (or down to) the early twentieth century. Here 
the geographer scores with his understanding 
and abundant use of maps, to which most his- 
torians are strangely allergic in their own books. 
There are no fewer than twenty-six line-maps to 
illustrate the historical geography, ranging in 
time from prehistoric sites in Glendale to the 
plan of the new town of Middlesbrough in 1830, 
with some fascinating things on the way such 
as the little map of Piercebridge in county 
Durham, a ‘green’ village occupying the site 
of a Roman fort beside the Tees. With all this 
wealth of maps it seems ungracious to ask for 
one or two more, but an early plan of White- 
haven or Maryport would have been useful. 
Whitehaven was virtually created by Sir John 
Lowther in the late seventeenth century to cater 
specifically for the Dublin coal trade, and laid 
out on the grid-iron pattern which runs all 
through English urban history from the eleventh 
century onwards. Incidentally, Lowther’s dates 


seem to be wrongly given: he succeeded to the 
family estate in 1644 (mot 1642) and died in 


_garet Hall, 


1705 ast 1706). Maser ‘was pereated about a 
hundred years later by the local squire who 
named it as a compliment to his wife. 

The last long section of the book is entitled 
“ Regional Geography’ and comes down to the 
new secondary schools and rocket-testing on the 
moorland wastes, the two poles of modern civil- 
ization. The whole book is nicely produced: 


hence no doubt the stiff price. There are nearly 


seventy line-maps and a colour-map of the 
whole region at the end, and no fewer than 
forty-six plates, well chosen and beautifully 
clear. Lastly, there is a first-class bibliography. 
It ought to be said that this volume covers only 
the four most northerly counties of England 
together with a slight extension southwards, but 
that Yorkshire, and Lancashire (with the Isle of 
Man and Cheshire), are to be dealt with in 
separate volumes. The New Topography is off 
to a good start. Let us hope it will be com- 


pleted, unlike so many grand projects now under 


way, within \a measurable length of time. 
W. G. HoskINns 


The Women at Oxford 

By Vera Brittain. Harrap. 21s. 
Miss Vera Brittain’s book is a history of the 
triumph of right, the cause of women’s educa- 
tion and the growth of the Oxford women’s 
colleges, over wrong, the opposition of men and 
women to this cause. Those who uphold the 
cause of wrong are generally also silly. Miss 
Brittain quotes Dean Burgon summing up his 
Oxford sermon on women in 1884 with ‘. . 
inferior to ws God made you, and inferior to 
the end of time you will remain, but you are 
not the worse off for that’. Those who uphold 
the cause of right, particularly the principals 
and tutors of the women’s colleges, are also 
often handsome, and with academic and other 
achievements that are meticulously described by 
Miss Brittain—even when these achievements 
are only of middling distinction. 


Miss Brittain has however lightened the ee 


graphies of the academic women with a number 
of engaging stories. I particularly liked Ruskin 


ddeteatas life te. or worse foe a: i 


-educated contemporaries? Is it partly the ; 


writing in a birthday book after his conversion * 


to the cause of women’s education ‘. . . so glad 
to be old enough to be let come and have tea at 
Somerville and to watch the girlies playing at 
ball’. There is also the invincibly ladylike Miss 
Wordsworth, the first principal of Lady Mar- 
asking about the undergraduate 
Gertrude Bell, the future Arabist, ‘would she 
be the sort of person to have in one’s bedroom 
when one was ill?” 

All the same Miss Brittain’s book suffers from 
a faint odour of mothballs. Perhaps this is 
because there are in circulation today the ideas 
of three generations about women’s education, 
and Miss Brittain sees only two generations. 
The partisans of women’s colleges still have to 
convince anachronistically Victorian parents that 
girls can be as intelligent as their brothers, and 
can be educated without becoming wild and 
unfeminine. Naturally the daughters of such 
parents become, like Miss Brittain herself, out 
and out ‘ equal-righters’. But for the daughters 
of the equal-righters, the granddaughters of the 
Victorians, the problem remains of a society 
which has emancipated women and servants, 
and altered the sex-ratio so that for the first time 
in a century there is a surplus. of middle-class 
young men. As one of the granddaughters 
myself, the questions I want answered are—do 


may be divided roughly into three classes: p 


of the education and background offered at 
women’s colleges that so many of Brita 
educated women are today unhappy, ¢ 
worked and worried? These are not the sort 
questions Miss Brittain acknowledges can ev 
exist, now that the cause of right has triumpl 
Loris MITCHISON 


The Glittering Coffin 7 
By Dennis "Potter. Gollancz. 18s. 


The suggestion is that the era of the ‘Ang 
Young Men is over and young people are ne 
finding their courage and convictions agai 
Dennis Potter, who is the son of a miner in t 
Forest of Dean and has just received an edu 

tion at New College, Oxford, may not wish 

be thought typical. His ambition in life is” 

become a competent Labour Member of Parli 
ment: in his book he sets out his experienc 
his discontents, and his hopes. The powers-th: 
be in the Labour Party should be grateful to q 
publishers. 

The most moving parts in his book are Al 
he describes his life in the Forest of Dean, I 
arrival at Oxford, and his reactions to it. In fa 
he is pretty angry, but then no young man wor 
his salt can fail to declaim against the popul 
press, the modern cinema and theatre, ‘t 
Establishment’, The Times, the BB. ce and 
on: actually ie has a kind word for the BB. 
and says: ‘We can only hope that the BLE 
does not lose its nerve ...’. 

Unfortunately the autobiographical sections 
this essay are overborne by too many quotatio 
from ephemeral books and magazines, intende 
of course, to illustrate the argument but redole 
of the scissors and the paste pot. One cannot a 
Mr. Potter yet to be constructive, as is the late 
Fabian pamphlet, which is not, incidental] 
written by a member of the Labour Party. B 
without being patronizing, one may express t 
hope that one day he will become constructi 
and be welcomed as a lively and sincere recrt 
to our parliamentary system. Meanwhile | 
leaves the impression that the youth of the Ie 


are looking for leadership; they have not fout 


it in the older generation. 
ee : Manaie: ASHLES 


From Caesar to Avie. 


By Geoffrey Ashe. Collins. 21s. 
Here is another semi-popular book about tl 
obscure interval in our history that separat 
Roman Britain and Saxon England. Its sco 
is not clearly revealed by its title which mig! 
lead the unwary to suppose that the author h 
undertaken to expound the history of Rome 
Britain from the raids of the great Julius to tl 
Arthurian epilogue. This is not so, By Caes 
we are to understand the last effective peric 
of Rome’s rule in the fourth century; by Arthu 
the hero of twelfth-century romance as well : 
the more shadowy opponent of Saxon invasic 
six centuries before. The balance of the boc 
thus centres later than the title would suggest 
it centres moreover very markedly on tl 
British rather than the Saxon side of the flu 
tuating frontier between the opposing forces thi 
succeeded to the political vacuum left by # 
collapse of Rome. 

Writers attracted to this fascia 


s the necessity of mother 


e wonder who first coined the phrase 3 
_ *woman’s work is never done’? Probably a man. 


In any case, it is now out of date. © eel : 


é 


os. 


Modern mums like putting their feet up for pleasure 
— not just because they are dog-tired. And 5,000 
‘research workers at Shell are aiding and abetting : 
them. aap ; “fy eee 


In the Shell laboratories inventive minds are con- 
tinually developing from petroleum, new base 
materials which help manufacturers of household 
products to take the irk out of work in the home. 
Things like Teepol and detergent alkylate, for 
instance. Never heard of them? Perhaps not; but 
you may be grateful to them every day, for they are fe 
important materials in many wonderful new liquid yaa 
and powder detergents which are making life a bit 
easier for the woman in the home. Teepol, a 

- synthetic detergent, has also revolutionised many 

commercial and industrial processes, saving both 

time and money. 
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It isn’t just the motorist, you see, who benefits from 
Shell products. Everyone, directly or indirectly, is 
affected by the constant probing and prompting of 
Shell Research whose chief end-product, we like to 
think, is people’s happiness and welfare. 


YOU CAN BE SURE OF 
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Major Gordon Home’s 


CYPRUS THEN AND NOW 


With over 60 line illustrations by the 
author and a Preface by Lord Harding. 


Cyprus today is news. This is a com- 
pact, readable history of a unique 
island, hub of the Near East, birthplace 
of Aphrodite, visited by St. Paul, cap- 
tured by Richard Coeur de Lion. 
Dent. 21s. net 


UU 
Roy Webber’s 

THE PHOENIX HISTORY 

OF CRICKET 


With 16 pages of half-tone Bpaes 


From an encyclopaedic knowledge of 
the game, the B.B.C.’s statistician 
shows the vast tapestry of cricket in 
every country. Much has been said 
of cricket’s remote past, so he gives 
emphasis to our own century. 
Phoenix. 30s. net 


Fred Kitechen’s 
THE PLOUGHMAN 
HOMEWARD PLODS 


Few write so well of the countryman 
as Fred Kitchen, for he was a farm 
worker. In this novel he recreates the 
countryman’s recent past, a harsh and 
difficult life, unsupported by the wel- 
fare state, but with its own truths and 
beauties. 

Dent. 15s. net 


‘* Johnny Thomas is a 
blend of scatterbrained 
maniac and a tender- 
hearted intelligent per- 
son with a genius for 
teaching . . . vivid, 
extremely funny, and 
laced with fine im- 
agery,’ writes ALAN SILLITOE in 
The Bookman about 


oe 


Glyn Jones’s “educational” novel 


THE LEARNING LARK 
Dent. 15s. net 


Eyeryman’s Library 
SELECTED LETTERS of 
MADAME DE SEVIGNE 


A new yolume, introduced by H. D. 
Barnwell, of letters that span half a 
century and a brilliant period of 
French 17th century history. 

No. 98 10s, 6d. net 


Now in larger size 
Rousseau’s Confessions (2 vols. 8s. 6d. 
each) with a new introduction; William 
Canton’s A Child’s Book of Saints (7s.); 
and Hazlitt’s Table Talk, with a new 
introduction (ros. 6d.) 


[SESS 


JOSEPH CONRAD 


Dent’s issue THE COLLECTED WORKS: 
Lord Fim; Nostromo; The Secret Agent; 


A Set of Six; The Rescue, etc, Send for 
prospectus, Each volume tos. 6d, net 


| Phoenix 


Senator Joe McCarthy 


Homer. 


KARI BJARNHOF 


THE GOOD LIGHT is the sequel to The Stars 


adolescence. Time considers this book ‘every 
_ whit as good as the first’. 16s 


METHUEN 


‘brilliant’—Michael Foot, Daily Herald 


‘brilliant’—David Marquand, The Guardian 


RICHARD ROVERE'S 


is the book of the moment —— 48s 


GREEK ART AND LITERATURE 


100 — 530 B.C. 


T. B.L. WEBSTER'S survey of the beginnings of modern civili- 
sation is a continuation of his highly praised From Mycenae to 
Illustrated, 22s 6d 


Grow Pale, the remarkable record of a small 
boy going blind. Now the story moves into 
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MONEY MATTERS 


Investing in a Building Society 


The PLANET, a founder member of the Building 


Societies Association, was one of the first Building 


Societies to be given TRUSTEE status for its deposits. 
The PLANET was established in 1848 and it 
has been under the same management for over 
a quarter of a century. 

The PLANET has assets of well over £11,000,000 

and Reserves exceeding £500,000. 

The PLANET exists to foster Home-owner- 
ship. In this field it.finds ample opportunities 
for the satisfactory employment of its Funds. 


10% NET, PER ANNUM 


equal to £5.14.3 per cent on invest- 
9 ments taxable at standard rate 


No cost at all on investment or withdrawal 


Write for details — 
THE PLANET BUILDING SOCIETY 


Planet House, Finsbury Sq., London, E.C.2 Tel: Monarch 8985 
(Member of The Building Societies Association) 
BRANCHES AT CHELMSFORD, ILFORD, MAIDSTONE, ROMFORD, WORTHING 


Bernard 
Blackstone 


The 
Consecrated 
Urn a 


‘ 
% 
— 


«A scholarly book, rich an¢ 
allusive but written with a 
curious buoyancy, travellin 
by way of Erasmus Darwin 
through Coleridge and Blal 
to the material of the Keats 
mind . . . a vigorous and 
plausible notion of Keats a: 
author and man.’ 

Naomi Lewis, New States 


‘ The book is intensely con- 
crete and practical, giving | 
sense of Keats’ poetic proce 
in an almost physical way . 
Anyone who wishes to kno 
how Keats’ mind really wor 
will find his understanding 
enriched by this book.” 
The Times 
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Longmans 


NO SUCH 
THING 
AS 
CHANCE 


“There is no such thing as char 
‘and apparent accident or fortune 
Providence in the ultimate of order 


Swedenl 


Read 
Emanuel 
Swedenborg’s — 


DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE 


Pocket editions:— 4 
paper 2s. Od. (plus 8d. oss 
linen 3s. 6d. (plus 8d. post) 

leather 10s. 6d. (plus 9d. post 


Ask for fully descriptive catalogue 
Swedenborg’s theological works 
published by: 


SWEDENBORG SOCIETY, Dept. 1 


oll 


20 Bloomsbury Way, eninge  W. 


anada and a ag in a 


nanly alternation of teams, 
hable umpire and the placid truce 
vilion, American politics sometimes 
like American football, not merely 
convention is one of violence, but 
the game is so frankly~ conceived as 
'pre-arrangement and ‘fixing’, of highly 
ned tactical planning. I Had “en odd 
inder of this in the scene in Advise and 
where the majority leader of the Senate 
room; for anyone who knows the films it is 
classic § scene in the rival changing-room. As 
cture of political fixing and of the texture 
drama I found Advise and Consent 
What Allen Drury wants to show us 
simply, Washington. The time is a 


manned rocket on the moon, and Ameri- 
nal confidence is shaken. And when, in 
ighly charged situation, the President tries — 

through the appointment of a new- 
, of State after his loyalty has been 
d, the whole intricate Washington 
hinery of private alliance and public c caucus 
t turning. 


he author takes us round: exhibitire the © 


Dus components at work; and within its 
limits the lecture is fascinating. It hasn’t, | 
much to do with art. Allen Drury — 
t is completely literal. He has his 


scene—the nervous gestures of the 
athe “muttered comments of the 
s, the procedural ritual—and applies it 


aplied in it are extremely 
tics ae a aio) Boaapss in 


Sartre’s sense. 


pM 


‘Jac cae ‘us, a ie in 2 the 
at Cambridge, and spells as a” “zather small beer of vintage character. Unfortu- 


‘seem. extremely akin to — 
reader as he is, in his own present situation, | 


| the gauntlet of the minority group in their” 


or so in the future. Russia is about to | 


formula for describing, say, a com-_ 


pe eatie ees each time. on is not 


La 


a er 
~~ _e 


eeze > more | about him from ers frase and 


ulp “of eae: aes than has hitherto 
en. squeezed. 

his squeezing process fills nearly half the 
book and produces, if truth must out, some 


nately Mr. Ashe, though he has done some 


ny 


.; New Novels 


eke = Advices -and Cy By Allen Drury. Collins. 21s. 

2 ats Two Weeks in Another Town. By Irwin Shaw. Cape. 18s. 

- Aimez-vous FHicaluae. . . . By Francoise Sagan. Translated by Peter Wiles. Murray. 9s. 6d. 
ob. _ The Great Fortune. By Olivia Manning. Heinemann. 16s. 


&: 


a is 


; Boke the latter, which attempts to involve the 


these novels merely plunge him into a might- 
have-been situation, where his involvement is 
merely the gratified sensation of exciting behind- 
‘the-scenes spectatorship. 

- The plan of Irwin Shaw’s new novel, like 
-that of The Young Lions, is to tie together a 
number of separate lives by some pattern of 
accidental but significant encounters. In the 


- present book the hero, a one-time film star now 


a Nato official, is suddenly summoned to 
Rome by an old film-director friend, who wants 
him to dub for his new film, Events shower on 
him from the moment of arrival; a girl who 


has fallen in love with his twenty-year-old 


image on the screen offers herself to him; her 
young lover tries to murder him; his friend 
wants him to rescue not merely his film but 
his whole life. And soon the hero finds that he 
has become somehow responsible for all these 
_ dives. His past is repeating and completing itself; 
he: faces it and its claims on him and at last 
‘comes to terms with them. 


Irwin Shaw is a brilliant story-teller; his: 


novel is immensely professional and readable. 
Why it is not more is partly, I think, because one 
is too much aware of the hand manipulating and 
knotting the strings; every fifty pages or so the 
_narrator’s reflections provide a synopsis of the 
{Betion up to date, almost as if he were saying 
“now read on from here’. But further, while he 
“is constantly reminding us how incidents and 
human demands aré crowding in upon him, one 
never gets the impression that he is being affected 
or altered by them. Intense experience makes him 
- swear, feel fatigue, weep, have bad dreams, but it 


does not change him, and to that extent ‘he be- 
what ‘the textbook calls a worked- comes less interesting. The conclusion underlines 


‘this limitation. In the climactic bedroom scene, 
in which the hero is reconciled with his divorced 
wife and, through making love to her, comes to 
terms at last with the events of the fortnight, 
the lovemaking, for all Shaw’s rhetorical anti- 
theses—‘ They were at home and in a foreign 


land, lovers and strangers, ecstatic and matter- 


of-fact ’ '—seems quite characterless, simply a 
reward for effort. 

What a pleasure Francoise Sagan’s novels are. 
oT thought for a Bo pages that this very simple 


ceeear - 


ao a 


~ 


- century and hee it ane fe Fa ee to 


innocence gives Seeneky of the arated an old- va 
fashioned look it also leaves some of his brighter 
- notions “undeservedly deprived of the support — 


which could be given them. The book as a whole 

is mildly disappointing: 

pleasure, but the profit-seeker should take care. 
J. N. L. Myres 


? 


Musset-esque tale of a near middle-aged woman 
veering towards and then away again from a 


young lover was going to be more trivial than 


her others; and then that beautiful intelligence 
gets to,work, a relationship is held, turned 
round and round in the light and made trans- 
parent. All her quizzing wit and clarity comes 
from realizing that a human relationship is 
something which can be looked at, that it is 
an object offering a whole bundle of planes 
and lights and. perspectives; just as, indeed, the 
love-affair itself becomes real to the lovers for 
the first time when, as Sagan puts it, one of 
them finally ‘sees’ the other, when the woman 
finally focuses the boy’s real image. 

Olivia Manning focuses things and places as 
luminously as one could wish. Her new novel is 


a comedy of manners about the English colony 
in Bucharest during the phoney war and the 


fall of France, and her evocation of Bucharest 
itself is most distinguished and accomplished. 
The charming descriptive trouvailles, the precise 
choice and placing of words, in the following, 
show talent of a high order. ‘The shop was 
decorated for Christmas. All about it peasants 
were selling fir trees from the Carpathians. .. . 
Great swags of snow-grizzled fir were tacked 
like mufflers about the shop front’. ‘The 
restaurant was housed in an early nineteenth- 
century villa, with a front garden where bushes 
like giant heads set their chins upon the snowy 
lawn’. But what is refined and subtle in her 
descriptive writing seems merely tentative and 
fumbling when it comes to people. 

Some things come off; her guzzling and in- 
sanely snobbish Rumanians are funny enough. 
But for the most part the characters seem dim 
and elementary in conception, and never move 
out of their original posture. What do we 
get to know about the narrator’s husband 
that we don’t learn in the first chapter or so? 
Again, conversations never really get going. 
They read like the notes for a novel. Somebody 
makes a telling rejoinder, someone else tells a 
funny story (only we don’t hear it), someone 
else again delivers a political tirade, but in 
between the needle jumps or sticks. The 
materials for conversation are there, but not 
the actuality. 

P. N. FURBANK 
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THE LISTENER 


CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Weekly comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent contributors 


Television Broadcasting 


DOCUMENTARY 
False Colours 


MoOsT PROGRAMMES sail under their true colours, 
and a tour through Radio Times tells one pretty 
honestly what to expect. Of course there are 
exceptions; but it was pretty exceptional (if one 
may put it that way) that that usually straight- 
forward, and specifically Christian, series ‘ View- 
point’ should provide one. ‘Ideal Houses or 
Real Homes? ’ (February 10) was billed as show- 
ing Dominic Bruce looking at ‘some of the 
factors that prevent or delay people from 
reaching maturity’. One would need to 
be a rather special sort of cynic, I feel, 
to have correctly guessed that the only 
factor to be discussed would be the prac- 
tice of birth-control. 

Mr. Bruce’s thesis was alarmingly 
simple. The only way to achieve wisdom 
and maturity was through the produc- 
tion of an enormous family. Mr. Bruce 
himself had nine children (as he was to 
reiterate frequently); and we could draw 
the natural inferences from that. Mr. 
Bruce would like every family in this 
country to have at least six children, thus 
becoming at least two-thirds as wise and 
mature as Mr. Bruce. Now no one 
could, or should, object to a programme 
billed frankly as ‘The Case against 
Family Planning’, or something of that 
sort; and a number of Mr. Bruce’s points 
were certainly telling—that large fami- 
lies don’t suddenly break up when the 
children marry, that a long series of 
children tends advantageously to blur 
over the false distinctions between gen- 
erations. But ‘ Ideal Houses’ masked its 
intentions in advance—never a_ very 
appropriate course for those who set up 
to be moral preceptors; and it sailed 
under Christian colours, whereas the 
views it represented are held by only a 
minority sect in this country. Altogether 
this unsympathetic and complacent little 
programme left a curiously nasty taste 
in the mouth. 

B.B.C. Television hasn’t yet put on (so 
far as I know) ‘ The Case against Family 
Unplanning’, though I believe there is 
no question of their being insufficiently 
broad-minded to do so. However, that 


case by no means goes by default. Some three 
weeks ago a “ Brains Trust’ of very distinguished 
and responsible scientists, asked to what form 
of research they would devote the sum of 
£50,000,000, if they had it, plumped as one 
scientist for the development of a safe, simple, 
oral contraceptive that could stall off the im- 
pending world population-explosion that they 
reckoned’ only less evil and disastrous in its 
effects than atomic explosion. Six children to a 
family indeed! And, immediately following this 
“Viewpoint” came a contrast that, if not 
deliberate, could not have been more refreshingly 
startling. Magnus Pyke, guest speaker to ‘ The 


Norwegian countryside near Stavanger: ‘Passport’ on February 10 


presented a film of a holiday journey to Norway 


From the documentary programme ‘The Mystery of Sleep’ in the series ‘Frontiers of Science’, on 
February 9: J/eft, David Lutyens and Dr. Grey Walter discussing a diagram of the brain; right, a 
frog in a state of ‘ animal hypnosis’ in a Russian film shown in the programme 


John Cura 


cs MLY. 


A drawing by. Feliks Topolski of Tony Hane 
seen in ‘ Face to Face’ on February 7 


Fifty-One Society’ on ‘Science — 
Good Behaviour’, presented him 
owing to exigencies of time and | 
phasis, as almost the bogy-man scier 
of popular humanist and religious ¢ 
ception: the arts were rubbish bec: 
their propositions were insusceptible 
logical demonstration, and only scien’ 
were moral because only they purs 
the truth undividedly. 

Splendid nonsense, of course, but 
Bruce had put one into an emine 
receptive state for it. Mr. Bruce, we 
you please produce your figures for 
positive correlation of numerous ch 
ren and parental maturity?—Mr. P 
would like to see them. (And, by 
way, Mr. Bruce, is not the procreatioi 
children purely in order to enhance y 
personal maturity a somewhat Mazcl 
vellian proceeding?) The members 
the Fifty-One Society tore merrily ; 
noisily into Mr. Pyke with the 
abandon of seventeen Brains Trusts 
a picnic outing. I particularly liked 
moment when someone referred to tt 
logy as ‘the queen of the sciences’ : 
a loud anonymous groan preceded 
“Oh, gosh! ’ 

I felt that John Freeman ‘ Face 
Face’ with dear Tony Hancock dic 
quite pin on him his previously prepa 
label of ‘the sad neurotic burdened 
the proceeds of a success for which 
has no use’; the half-truth of that su 
ming-up was belied by some 
Hancock’s previous answers. ‘ Someth 
to Read’ (February 8) is a well-got 
little programme, sensible at an uny 


j. Allan Cash tentious level, and more adventur 


than one might perhaps expect so si 
_after luncheon. 
“The Mystery of Sleep’, in the ‘ Frontier: 
‘Science’ series, was as highly interesting as 
programmes always are but was somew 
flawed by an inadequate explanation of 
fundamental ‘reticular formation’ diag1 
upon which all else depended. ‘ Passport’, v 
a boiling of Dimblebys, was an excellent pract 
guide to what the average tourist family mi 
expect and hope to find in Norway. I doi 
though, whether they could expect or hope 
sunshine all the time? The idea of flash 
prices, converted to English currency, ac! 
‘the picture of hotel, steamer-trip or whati 
showed an admirable lack of false finan 
pudeur. OK. 
Finally ‘Railways in Dispute’, incred: 
produced within less than an hour of the set 
ment of the proposed rail strike on Fric 
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a hard-thinking discussion 
v Robert Mackenzie, Andrew 
onfield, and William Rees-Mogg that 
t a welcome degree of coolness over 
jonal rejoicings that reminded one 
comfortably of the mood of Munich. 
HiILary CorKE 


RAMA 

‘Going Like a Fox’ 
' ALL THE MEAN tricks practised by 
dewers, perhaps the most outrageous 
that of attacking a new work by 
ering at its blurb as I myself am 
jut to do. Headed ‘ Problem of Old 
e€’ an advance hand-out began by 
scribing Alun Richards’s Going Like 
Fox (February 13) as ‘the story of 
istrations of everyday people’; but 
the second paragraph it had become 
} story of a ‘disgraced councillor’ 
io dominates a neurotic household 
ith a mixture of malevolence, cour- 
+, and humaur’; finally the author 
ighs in with his own view of the 
iy: ‘It is about the decay of demo- 
tic government ’. 
“Sneer’, on second thoughts, is not quite the 
rd; for I have no objection to any of fore- 
ng statements. Each, as far as it goes, is 
urate; and if they scarcely back one another 
the contradiction seems like perfect unanimity 
npared with the grand scale entanglements’ 
the play itself. 
We have two main genres of television family 
ima—one presents a total family situation, 
towing equal attention on every character; 
: other concerns the destiny of a protagonist 
ose background remains strictly subsidiary. 
its best the first species (e.g. Clive Exton’s 
here I Live) tends towards an inclusive realism 
it gives audiences ‘ the shock of recognition ’; 
- second (e.g., Michael Cahill’s Gracie) to= 
rds a selective realism that takes more intense 
ssession of the audience, giving the emotional 
which has always been a proper affect of 


ima. 


FF ae ee 


from Macadam and Eve on February 14, with Tom 
(left) as Adam Macadam, Greta Watson as Evelyn 
, and John Cairney as Jimmy McIntyre 
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Meredith Edwards (left) as Bill Ledger, Robert Scroggins as his son, and 
Brenda Saunders as his wife, in On the Road on February 9 


I had always imagined the two species to be 
distinct, each with its own advantages and 
limitations. But Mr. Richards, scorning such 
timid pedantry, has boldly set out to amalgamate 
them. First he provides a total situation: a 
family imprisoned in each other’s lives—a snob 
wife hysterically obsessed with having married 
beneath her station; a taciturn, defeated hus- 
band; an adolescent son impatient for escape; 
and, tyranically dying upstairs, the wild old 
uncle filthy rich with black market money. The 
central event—the old rogue’s bequest which 
splits up the family—is designed to illuminate 
every character, including that of the dead man. 

But its impact ts deadened by what has gone 
before; for Mr. Richards has chosen not to 
hold the entire household in steady focus, but to 
dwell on its members in turn, temporarily ele- 
vating each into the position of protagonist. 
This involves him in writing constantly at the 
top of his voice, and stridency is heightened 

by his fatal taste for the explicit which 
+ compels the characters to spend more 

time in describing than revealing them- 
selves. 

Going Like a Fox is an ambitious play 
with more stamina and urgency than you 
would find in a dozen smoothly tailored 
entertainments. In spite of its manifold 
failings it had moments of biting insight 
—as in the wife’s line, ‘I want nice 
things. I don’t want to harm anyone. 
And I don’t want to do good to any- 
body’. And the old man’s death—a 
cross-cutting sequence culminating in a 
superimposed image of the corpse over 
a blaring record-player in another room 
—emerged from David J. Thomas’s pro- 
duction with chilling brilliance. But Mr. 
Richards has much to thank his actors 
for; Maureen Pryor and Rupert Davies 
were left for long stretches to battle on 
alone. 

Antony Hopkins’s crusading zeal not- 
withstanding, I don’t suppose that tele- 
vision will ever give regular showing of 
new operas. For one thing there are not 
many composers with Mr. Hopkins’s 
combination of deft craftsmanship, 
dramatic sense, and willingness to use 
these talents in the service of light enter- 
tainment. Hands Across the Sky 
(February 7) was a delicious piece of 
work. In Mr. Hopkins’s previous operas 
the comedy has been more verbal than 
musical (but, then his librettos used to 
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be by Michael Flanders); Gordon 
Snell’s libretto for Hands Across the 
Sky is a rather whimsical and Jumber- 
ing affair. But what comedy Mr. Hop- 
kins manages to extract from the 
impassioned setting of couplets like: 

I chased him through the uranium 

deposit, 

And now he’s locked himself in the 

heavy water closet. 

Television accommodated the opera 
with no trace of strain. Voices and 
accompaniment were well balanced, and 
Charles Lefeaux’s production had a 
visual inventiveness that never did 
violence to formal structure. 

On the Road, a very smooth piece by 
Alan White about the changing face of 
salesmanship, suffered from an uneasy 
vacillation between the typical and the 
particular. Oily Mr. Hinchcliffe, the 
boss of Consolidated London. Soap 
Inc., emerged as the monster of an 
Organization Man nightmare; while 
Bill Ledger, the old-style salesman, was 
given a build-up of sturdy independence 
and domestic virtue that made one feel 
it was high time he was put on planned 
presentation. In its low-pressure way the script 
constantly held the attention; but they have done 
better than this. 

Macadam and Eve, Roger MacDougall’s 
comic fantasy of the first man’s career after the 
expulsion from Eden, revived pleasantly in the 
Twentieth Century Theatre series. The play is 
frankly in the manner of Bridie, as much in its 
theological duels as in its tiresomely unperceptive 
hammering away at the oafish behaviour and 
blunt wits of the younger generation. Tom 
Fleming played the old Adam with fine diaboli- 
cal dash; and Graham Crowden’s golf-suited 
Caldecot pierced the air with a cringingly genteel 
delivery so penetrating that I accepted it, entirely 
without evidence, as 100 per cent., copper- 
bottomed seminary Scottish. 

IRVING WARDLE 


Sound Broadcasting 
DRAMA 
What Next? 


UNCERTAINTY AND CONSEQUENT curiosity about 
what happens next is as necessary to serious 
drama aS it is to the crudest ‘ cliff-hanger ’. Some 
familiar twists of plot and switches of character 
annoy me more than others, perhaps irrationally. 
I snarl at guns thought to be loaded which 
aren’t and vice-versa; and I sulk when harsh 
fathers turn sweet and cynical trollops strip to 
their golden hearts. It might be the comparative 
absence of these routine expectations that makes 
critics benevolent towards semi-documentary 
drama. 

Bill Naughton’s On the Run (Home, Feb- 
ruary 13) mixed some tired theatrical devices 
with far less foreseeable observation of young 
delinquents. We began in a plausible detention 
centre where the staff rapped out military orders 
but were unfair only by accident, and the young 
were naturally tough-talking, conspiratorial, 
and touchy. When two of them escape in a 
frightened and futile way, they are helped by a 
lorry-driver with a grudge against the police 
and a boring flow of abuse of women which 
ends when he sees one on the road and chucks 
the boys out in order to give her a lift. The 
boys take to the woods and make for a house 
where one of them was kindly treated as an 
evacuee. The atmosphere of this journey came 
over very well—the increasing irritability of the 
town boy ‘ Tiger’ as he grew hungrier and more 


gun, The noises and silences of the countryside ; 
_ were right, and the apologetic respect for coun- 


try People of the ex-evacuee rang true. I hoped 
against hope that his foster-mother would not 


AY have been killed by a wandering thug; but 


she had. 


- The risks of pastoral sentimentality Senn ; 
grave when the fugitives broke with their gun 


into the cottage of a couple who tamed, shamed, 
and fed them; but restraint in the script and 


“nicely controlled acting by Ronald Baddiley, 


Joan Matheson, Alaric Cotter, and Leonard 


~ Cracknell brought us safely to a happy ending. 


There was far more common sense here about 


- young criminals, their keepers, and the public 


than is normally expressed when escapes happen, 
and the layer of fictional sugar was not too thick. 
The plot of a court-room play, Member of the 
Fury (Home, February 10), rested on the ability 
of non-smokers to smell tobacco on a hand- 
kerchief and on the accident that one of the 
jury had once applied to the lordly accused for 


a job. I kept wondering whether this. juryman — 


-should not have declared his previous know- 


ledge of the man in the dock and whether he ~ 


had some motive for keeping quiet. This could 
have been a legitimate red herring in a multiple- 
choice piece of detection, but was troublesome 


in a play which largely rested on characteriza- 
- tion. The people involved were fairly convincing, 


but I also had doubts about the propriety of new 
evidence being produced in the jury room. This 
sort of play is a game of skill, and the listener 


should never be allowed to be distracted by 


suspicion that the other player may have been 
monkeying with the rules. 
A more concentrated and colourful case of 


villainy came in The Man Who Changed His 


Name (Light, February 9). This had a good 
morbid idea in the character of a twisted amateur 


spy who called his confederates by the names 


of Christopher Robin’s little friends. But 
although willing to admit that such a nasty 
neurotic could be daft enough for anything, I 
could not make out why in his elaborate schem- 
ing he should imagine that he had: given the 
genteel Pooh a chance of betraying him. Surely 
there used to be a convention barring crazy 
criminals? Still, Mr. 
radio amusements can 


Some traditional 


hardly be revived too often—the Toytown plays 


for instance. The Showing Up of Larry the 


Lamb (Home, February 9) must have pleased . 


several generations now, and goes with as gay 
a swing as ever. The performers need no com- 
pliments from me and would, I am sure, agree 
that scripts of this quality and professionalism 
are what radio needs and is rarely given. 

I keep sampling the regular Variety shows 
but find it as hard to comment on them as a 
guest invited to say what he really thinks about 
dear old Uncle George’s party piece. But I did 
very much enjoy Miriam Karlin’s turn in 
“Variety Playhouse’ (Home, February 13). The 
subject, .a marriage bureau, has been crudely 
battered all too often, but Miss Karlin had an 
excellent script and used it brilliantly. — 

’ FREDERICK LAWS 


ate SPOKEN WORD .- 


Education and Entertainment 


IT HAS BEEN one of .those quiet weeks 
when departments seem to hibernate, 
to live on revisions, third perform- 


% ances, television sound-tracks, and the Promise 
th of more exciting things to come. Down in the 


forest, or fatiderneath Portland Place, something, 


educate, and to entertain’. 
For entertainment I turned (Home Service, 
February 8) to “Monday Night at Home’: * ae 


Symons gave us a nice 
variety of traitors and a fair dose of suspense.’ 


‘ground to the Crusades’. 
gramme in this.- series (which is backed by — 


ee B. BC eee in n mind: 5 inform, to 


selection of recorded wit, music and hiimour ’, 


It is only fair to assume that I struck a very 


bad patch. I enjoyed Mr. Peter Bull’s brief 
story, ‘Leopards like Aunts’, a charming 
modern version of ‘ Albert and * the Lion’. As 
for the rest, I found it all as self-conscious as 
the sub-title. It was, in fact, ‘continuously © un- 


funny. I admired Mr. Ward the other week in = 


‘Shadow of the Swastika’; I could not raise 


the faintest smile at the thought of Mr. Ward in” 


Vienna. I thought Miss Charlotte Mitchell’s 
comment on women’s magazines a pretty poor 
imitation of Joyce Grenfell. The other acts left 
me merely embarrassed; they were too timid, too 
sober, too pedantic, or just (well, let’s be honest) 


~ too bad. Conhedians must be bold and ebullient, 


make you share their individual gusto. Profes- 
sional wits must be assured and brief. And here, _ 
so it seemed to me, we had some unsuspecting ~ 
people told to go ahead and be witty and 
humorous ten seconds from—now. I sat starry- 
eyed, recalling Tommy Handley, Gerard Hoff- 
nung, and a dozen others. And how I longed 
for a good old-fashioned banana-skin or the 
irruption of Groucho, the ‘piano, the jet 
moustache, and the party of the first part! 

restored my faith in B.B.C., however, by listen- 
ing to ‘The Goon Show’, which often caught 


-me on the funny bone. 


Talking of tuning in oe es ‘me to a light- — 
weight feature I heard the same evening, °2LO- 
Calling’: a scrapbook of memories of ‘ the wire- 
less’ of thirty years ago. It seems to have been, 
as one character said, ‘ just a family party all the 
time’: a casual, slap-happy affair with the 
BBC. Chief Engineer quite ready to join the 


orchestra in emergencies. There were some nice 
bits in the programme, though it seemed to me_ 


a poor relation of that handsome survey of 
Christmas broadcasts, ‘The Manager and the 
Mistletoe ’, which I heard a few weeks ago. 

So ‘much for entertainment. For information I 
turned (Network Three, February 9) to ‘ Talk- 
ing of Films’, to hear Mr. Tristram Cary’s 
comments on The Boyars’ Plot: the second part 


of Eisenstein’s trilogy, Ivan the Terrible. He 


made a good case, I thought, for re-recording 


the sound-track of this doubly historical film; 


and Mr. Peter Harcourt gave us an intelligent 
trailer to Bergman, though I wish he had been 
less literary, and delivered his talk rather better. 
I switched on again to Network Three (Febru- — 
ary 10) for some further education: ‘ Back- 
In the third pro- 


pamphlets and courses), four historians dis- 
cussed the sophisticated society of the Byzantine 
Empire. The programme began as an often un- 
related series of comments, but it became closer 
knit as it continued; and if the half-hour didn’t 
send me straight to the public library, at least 
it told me quite a bit about matters of trade, 
prestige, and fashion in Constantinople. I 
discovered that centuries before Miss Night- 
ingale shook the Crimea with her Victorian 
nurses and militant faith in carbolic there had 
been a woman doctor in charge of a hospital 
ward in Byzantium. And I pitied the future © 
empress, imported from Germany, who was told 
at court that she couldn’t manage her make-up. 
If she couldn’t quote Homer with the rest, tant — 
pis, it couldn’t be helped; but an empress 
innocent of rouge was quite another bef A 
sophisticated society indeed! 

The mention of Germany brings me ie a dis- 


was, as usual for this Programme, a 
voce, and the examiners put some 
questions. (‘Are you a happy man? id : 
of them.) Mr. Freeman had a good Parth 
shot: ‘If you were to be hanged tomorr 
what is the last cartoon you would di 
tonight? > ©A cartoon against capital ‘Pp ini 
ment’, said Vicky, sharply. The exa in 
(critic included) were wes satisfied. 


eee ‘ 


at a ‘Am 


___ long time was A. L. Lloyd’s ‘ Primi 
Survivals in European Music’ (Third ; 
gramme, February 11—to be repeated on Mal 
. 5). Mr. Lloyd is the best kind of enthusi 
‘He sets off with a jeep and a tape-recorder 
‘the remotest corners of .Europe—Rumar 
‘Sardinia, Thrace—where our commercializ 
city culture has not yet seriously affected 
peasants’ way of life or the music that f 
part and parcel of it, and he brings back. Th 


‘tionally fine recordings of what he hears. 
present us with a completely unfamiliar 
of sound—but their real fascination lies n 
their remoteness from our own music so mu 
as in their tenuous historical connexion with: 
-Mr. Lloyd maintains, with some plausibil 
‘that this folk-music contains many survivals 
our own pre-literate music—above all the > my 
of the village community. 
However, the fact that Mr. “Lloyd Mean PI 
fers peasants to monks or courtiers need n 
prevent scholars who are primarily niceestcdl 
the music of the medieval church and col 
from learning a great deal from the aural et 
‘dence of these recordings. Only a couple 
evenings earlier we had heard the last of Der 
Stevens’s fascinating programmes of medie\ 
-mass-music, devoted this time to the twelft 
‘century repertory of Notre Dame de Paris. T 
introduction was scholarly and straightforwar 
‘and the performance (by Pro Musica Sacra a! 
a group. of soloists under Bruno Turner) w 
‘no means insensitive. Yet I could not he 
‘feeling that the programme as a whole convey 
‘more of the letter than the spirit of this enthré 
ling music. .Rhythms seemed too strict al 
~ bumpy; there was little of the feeling of spo. 
‘taneous improvisation, to which the ‘ organi 
~ of Leonin and Perotin are still so close. ia 
In the twelfth century musical notation’ w 
‘still an approximate record of something th 
existed primarily in the mind (and the han 
_and voice) of the performer. In the twentieth 
is the performer who has to struggle to reali 
“the details of the composer’s notes—with fl 
guarantee of complete success. Is this a victo: 
of the letter over the spirit? Lulu fails as 
opera not because of the difficulties with whi 
Berg confronts his singers (and although 1 
recorded Hamburg performance we heard i in) 
Third Programme was a studio one, | how n 
of the singers were sufficiently at ease wi' 
“notes tobe able to act vocally?),. but because 
its hopeless libretto. I cannot agree. 
who say Berg was not inspired by, 


with pages of a lucid pa beauty tha 
a distinct advance on Wozzeck. The 
is that as music-drama it functiante 

cally. Wedekind’s has no n 
bares one ‘may think of oe 
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ISCOUNT TO DUBROVNIK 
| by day directly to Dubrovnik by 
ined Viscount for a 15 day stay at 
*Pearl of the Adriatic’. A choice of 
otels awaits you. Departures fort- 
tly from 6th May from 49 gns. 


_ ROMANTIC ROVINS 

‘inj beloved of Yugoslav artists is 
‘uded in our programme this year. 
ne and paint, explore beneath the 
ves or just idle your time away in the 
Shine. Sunday day flights for this 
tnight’s holiday from 39 gns. 


MONTENEGRO 
the heart of the most beautiful region 
outhern Yugoslavia is Budva., One of the 
otels offered was once the palace of the 
gs of Montenegro. Fly directly by 
count aircraft for 2 weeks’ holiday. 
partures from 6th May from 49 gns. 
ite, call or phone for illustrated brochure. 
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conducted Archaeological Tour. 
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Pride of Brittany. Europe’s 
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modern comforts. 
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newest ancient land. 
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presenting... 


‘botel | 
cruises’ 


...anew concept of river cruising by 
the botels ‘Amsterdam’ and ‘Arnhem’ 
carrying 60-80 passengers in first- 


e splendours of the gorgeous 
be visited and enjoyed amid 


Travel in India is class comfort through the sunshine of 


the Rhineland visiting four countries— 
HOLLAND, GERMANY, FRANCE and 
SWITZERLAND in 15 days of delightful 
relaxation. Inclusive fare from London, 
with excursions, from 59 gns. 

Please send for our Brochure ‘hotel cruises’ 
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-__-HAND-CUT SUEDE JACKETS 


Superb HAND-CUT SUEDE JACKETS. Each garment is perfectly tailored 
in quality English Suede Leather, fully lined and beautifully finished at 
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d it grows and re hoi like a Japanese © 
do the same to Wedekind’s 
of sex and they only go flabby. 

mere notes of Schonberg’s De profundis 
t too, He himself admitted as much 
7s permitted doubling of the chorus by 
_ instruments, and this was the course 
ed by the New Music Singers under 
1 Treacher in the Thursday Concert 
d). a had not heard their previous, unac- 
d performances, but certainly on this 
sion they seemed sufficiently at ease with 
cae to give us much of the spirit of this 


oundly moving piece. Iain Hamilton’s set- _ 


of Donne’s Nocturnal upon St. Lucy's Day 


+ 


€ even greater demands on them. Here 
| pos 


‘Krakowiak’ at 8.0 p.m. on 


Uy DwuRING THE forthcoming com- 
/7$ memoration of the one hun- 
dred and fiftieth anniversary of 
pin’s birth (March 1, 1810), plans for which 
seing made in most. European countries, it 
» be expected that every note of Chopin’ s 
1 output will be performed. No works are 
imiliar to the musical public as the ballades, 
rzos, nocturnes and waltzes: they have 
me classics and there is little fresh to be 
about them. It is the task of the great 
preters, and a challenge to them, to play 
music with fresh insight, or at any rate to 
jtain the enchantment by beautiful perform- 
There are, however, some portions of 
pin’ $s work which, for one reason or another, 
‘never received much attention, and a ‘ com- 
oration’ often gives the public its only 
tunity for years of hearing pieces which 
nown only by their titles. 
- long last, listeners who have many times 
d the two piano concertos in F. minor and 


ninor will have the chance of hearing © 


pin’s Krakowiak, Op. 14, for piano and 
estra. This was written, as were all the 
‘s involving the orchestra, at the very begin- 
of his career, and, together with the Fan- 
on Polish Airs, Op. 13 and the Mozart 
ations, Op. 2, formed the basis of Chopin’s 
exciting successes in Vienna, away from his 
re Warsaw. The reasons for ‘this success are 
far to seek: here are combined all the bril- 
e and novel effects of Chopin’s original 
oach to the piano (later to be exploited in 
oncertos and studies) and the Polish colour- 
which foreign audiences found so strange 
exhilarating. Nationalism and romanticism 
n the air, and Poland was in the fashion. 
n Chopin played his exotic music in Vienna 


ee ks 


( andes onde reported that people* 


total range—though still in the order determined 
by the poet, I am glad to say. This technical 
device was handled with considerable invention, 
but I remain unconvinced that it is more than 
a technical device, and as such subject to the 
law of diminishing returns. 

The remainder of this Thursday Concert was 
disappointing. Bach’s The Musical Offering is 
essentially far more approachable, with its variety 
of style and texture, than The Art of Fugue, 

. but on this occasion it hardly seemed so. This 
was mainly due to a lack of genuine rhythmic 
vitality in the continuo-playing, I suspect, for 
which the leader’s rather violent fiddle-playing 
was no substitute. At any rate Handel’s solo 
motet Silete venti was also rather lacking in the 


Unfamiliar Chopin 


» By ARTHUR HEDLEY 


ph aig op maple hig eg nO 


necessary rei. although Jacqueline Delman 
showed in Dardanus the following Sunday 
(Third) that she i is capable of very fine singing 
indeed. 

The Anglo-Czech exchange concert (Third, 
February 12) was, as they say, an instructive 
occasion. I have not heard enough of Alois 
Klima’s work as a conductor to form any firm 
opinion of him, but his readings of Rawsthorne’s 
Symphonic Studies and Walton’s Cello Con- 
certo. suggested a rather insensitive, no-nonsense 
personality, ob‘ivious to the sensuous qualities of 
either score. Perhaps this was a proletarian per- 
formance of two very bourgeois works? Maybe, 
but it would be difficult to imagine anything 
much more artistically bourgeois. than Suchon’s 
Metamorfozy, which Rudolf Schwarz and the 
B.B.C. Orchestra played in return. 

JEREMY NOBLE 


A recital of Chopin’s songs will be broadcast at 8.0 p.m. on February 22 (Third); piano music at 9.45 on February 23, the 


February 24 (Home) and the F minor Concerto at 2.30 on February 28 (Network Three) 


re-written, by someone else. No score in 
Chopin’s own writing exists; only a manuscript 
of the F minor concerto in which the piano- 
part is in the composer’s autograph while the 
orchestral parts are written ‘in another hand’. 
It is therefore impossible to deduce anything 
from the orchestration of the concertos as we 
have them, and there can be no objection on 
the grounds of piety against modern re-orches- 
_trations, if they are done discreetly. For this 
‘reason the Krakowtak is especially interesting: 
there at least is a complete score in Chopin’s 
hand, even though at certain points his master, 
Joseph Elsner, has added one or two improve- 
ments. In this branch of composition the Kra- 
Rowiak is perhaps Chopin’s best original effort, 
the mtroduction creating a delightful rustic effect 
with its naive piano-part over horns and strings. 
The main rondo theme is a spirited 2/4 dance- 
theme of the type found in the Cracow region 
(hence the name) which Chopin was to use 
again in the finale of the E minor Concerto. 
Indeed the concertos are frequently fore- 
shadowed in the Krakowiak, and it contains the 
germ of several of the studies. As a specimen of 
rondo-form it is somewhat laboriously worked 
out, but its last pages offer some of Chopin’s 
most original and attractive piano-writing. 

In the last of Chopin’s works under this head- 
ing, the Andante Spianato and Grande Polo- 
naise, Op. 22, the orchestral part is so insignifi- 
cant that it is usually cast aside—one is amazed 
that a composer who was so finnicky about the 
“finish ’ of his piano-music should have actually 
published such a poverty-stricken score. 

The Polish songs are in some ways the least 
satisfactory of all the posthumous publications 
of Chopin’s music. It is not generally realized 
. to what extent Julian Fontana, Chopin’s friend 
and confidant, who edited them, tampered with 
what the composer had jotted down without 
the remotest thought of publication. The very 
first song, the well-known ‘ Maiden’s Wish’, is, 
as it now stands, a good cranipke of Fontana’s 
notions of ‘improvement’: the opening ritor- 
nello is quite different pate the original. And 
so with the remainder—the editor’s meddling 
finger is everywhere to be seen. 

_ These songs are not for a moment to be 
“compared with the conscious artistic creations 


of Schubert, Schumann, or anyone else’ They 


are rather the result of chance, At various times 
between 1829 and 1847 Chopin alighted upon 


poems by Polish romantics such as Mickiewicz, 
Witwicki, and others, which took his fancy, 
often because he saw in them some reflection 
of his own sentimental situation of the moment 
or because they echoed his patriotic sentiments. 
He would then note down a setting, together 
with the bare sketch of an accompaniment. It 
is not surprising that in such circumstances the 
melodic outline should often be undistinguished 
and the accompaniment unworthy of one of the 
founders of modern pianism. 

Chopin’s songs are not really a subject for 
criticism: a composer may not be judged on 
things which he has ordered to be burnt, un- 
published. Nevertheless, by the mere fact of 
their being so spontaneous and unpolished they 
are a revelation of Chopin’s intimate feelings and 
of his way of turning instinctively to the Polish 
musical idiom which had so deeply penetrated 
his mind. The songs come closest to the 
mazurkas in atmosphere and colour; some of 
them are in fact mazurkas. The song ‘ The Ring’ 
(from Witwicki) was written just before Chopin 
proposed to Maria Wodzinska, and the words— 
‘I gave you a ring but you married someone 
else ’—contain a striking foreboding of what 
actually happened. At such a moment Chopin 
chose naturally to express himself in a folk-idiom, 
and the result is a tender and melancholy 
mazurka. The same features may be observed in 
“The Messenger’ whose ritornello, with its 
thrumming rustic bass, has a dreamy, haunting 
quality. (It-is a pity that Fontana omitted to 
give Chopin’s instructions that it should be 

~ played ‘im peasant style, but of gaily ’.) 

A few, such as the ‘Drinking Song’, are 
marked by a truly Slavonic wildness and exuber- 
ance. On the other hand, when the theme is that 
of Poland’s misfortunes (‘The leaves are 
falling’) Chopin’s imagination produces. a 
picture of morbid desolation. How close is the 
connexion between the poetic thought and the 
means of expression may be judged by the fact 
that this song anticipates by several years the 
famous middle episode, with the octaves, of the 
A flat Polonaise. But when he writes for his 
own instrument Chopin finds his true language, 
and what was hinted at in the song becomes 
transfigured in the piano-work. Let the songs 
therefore be taken for no more than that: a 
sidelight on Chopin’s continuous preoccupation 
with the Polish vision and with the closely 
guarded world of his private feelings. 


-—~> 
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A Look at ‘Panorama’ © 


N November 11, 1953, a new word 

appeared on the television screens. That 

same word floats into focus still—every 

Monday evening—and as the letters 
rush forward some 7,000,000 people sit back to 
be instructed, interested, entertained, irritated, 
bored, or made downright angry by the B.B.C.’s 
pet television programme, ‘ Panorama’. In fact 
‘Panorama’, long-lived as it is, does not claim 
to be older today than four years five months 
exactly, for it was on September 18, 1955, that 
it first appeared as a regular weekly programme 
devoted to current affairs at home and abroad 
and held together by the large, solid figure of 
Richard Dimbleby. The first two years of 
‘Panorama’ do not really count. Then it was a 
fortnightly magazine devoted mainly to the arts, 
and the men concerned with it today claim no 
credit or responsibility at all. 

But in its new guise ‘ Panorama” was an 
immediate success and viewing figures shot up 
from 5,000,000 to 8,000,000. Admittedly it had 
the field to itself—there was no other programme 
attempting to present and comment on world 
affairs. Then there was a sense of achievement in 
getting reporters and cameras overseas, in bring- 
ing Prime Ministers, an Archbishop, and the 
famous and notorious into the studio, or allow- 
ing politicians to squabble in front of a camera. 
What ‘ Panorama’ did was likely to be news in 
itself. But the palmy days are over. Now 
‘Panorama’ has to fight for its viewers; the 
editor, Michael Peacock, must find fresh ideas, 
new methods of presentation; the team of pro- 
ducers and commentators must be the best that 
the B.B.C. can muster—that is, if ‘ Panorama’ 
is to survive. 

Television critics have been writing ‘ “‘ Pano- 
rama” needs new blood’; faithful viewers tell 
each other, ‘It is not as good as it used to be’, 
and as with any programme that has had a long 
run there is bound to come the moment of 
questioning and doubt about 
the future. The case for ‘ Pano- 
rama’ continuing was put to 
me like this: ‘It’s a pity to 
throw away a habit as long as 
its a good one—as long as it 
does not just drift on. After 
all, the public likes something 
to be loyal to’. 

And millions were still loyal, 
although by watching ‘ Pano- 
rama’ they were missing the 
most popular programme put 
out on either channel. In 1958 
the average viewing figure for 
‘Panorama’ was 10,250,000. 
Monday was a black night for 
the independent television com- 
panies, for with the B.B.C. also 
showing ‘ This is Your Life’ it 
looked unbeatable: That was 
until Granada came up with a 
Western series, ‘ Wagon Train’, 
arid then the picture began to 
change. Last November, so 


By 


MICHAEE WALL 


Dimbleby when Mr. Dimbleby interviewed the King 
in ‘ Panorama’ last year 


independent television claims, an average of 
14,853,000 watched ‘ Wagon Train’ each week, 
which used to begin at the same time as 
‘Panorama’. The independent companies can- 
not be blamed for rejoicing that over 2,000,000 
have deserted current affairs for the exploits of 
Robert Horton. Part of the drop in ‘ Panorama’s’ 
viewers is explained by the increase in the inde- 
pendent coverage, for when television owners 
have a choice of programmes a proportion are 


A scene from ‘ Panorama’s’ inquiry into jazz 


bound to choose the lighter fare. Ho 


‘Michael Peacock is aware that a third fi 


operating against him: ‘The mood c 
country has changed. People are less st 
today as the situation in the world has 
During the times of Suez, Hungary, and 
Berlin there was a greater thirst for c 
affairs. Now more are happier to be 


entertained ’. 
* Neither have the independent compani 


current affairs to the B.B.C. Associated Re 
sion have a_ half-hourly programme, 
Week’; Granada network, ‘Who Goes 
and ‘ Searchlight’; the I.T.N. spans the 
with ‘Roving Report’. Nor does all the 
petition come from without. The B.B.C. 
has narrowed down ‘ Panorama’s’ field by 
ting on.‘ Monitor’ which takes care of th 
and ‘Tonight’ which covers all aspec 
topical affairs. The news coverage is also 
than it was, and more film and repor 
coming from overseas. But it seems fair tc 
clude that considering the Monday-night 
petition and these other factors, ‘ Panoram: 
done well to keep an audience of over 7,00 
There is a definite theory behind the 
gramme which no one concerned with it 
tions. ‘Panorama’ is not a news covera 
is a magazine through which an indivi 
approach to events, people, and ideas i 
across. When the programme was orig 
devised it was decided that it should not at 
to give the Chatham House treatment to 
affairs, with experts delving deeply into 
own subjects. This would have interested | 
small proportion of television owners. I 
the audience was envisaged as the readers 
popular dailies who could be interest 
politics, economics, and world affairs if the; 
presented in a lively manner and in dos 
exceeding fifteen minutes a subject. Thos 
want a deeper knowledge are bound to ge 
information elsewhere an 
The danger of this apr 
is that complicated matter 
to be simplified, many f 
have to be left out, an 
summing up with whic 
commentators like to row: 
their items cannot always 
fair and balanced judg 
But were ‘Panorama’ t 
but one or two subjects a 
it is certain there wou 
some widespread clicking 
to another channel. As it 
a viewer is bored by an ex] 
tion of the Common M 
or the boom on the 
Market, he will sit out tl 
minutes and hope the nex 
will interest him. Howev« 
. present atrangement which 
to arguments and inter 
being cut short to keep 
within the allotted time i 
satisfactory and irritating | 
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ewer. In the last few weeks there have been 
me glaring examples. The discussion between 
e leaders of the three railway unions, between 
ither Trevor Huddleston and Mr. Peter 
horneycroft, and between Mr. Sam Wanamaker 
id Mr. Bernard Levin were all brought to an 
rupt end just as the heart of the matter was 
ached. 
Michael Peacock is aware that his audience 
ould expect ‘Panorama’ to cover the big 
‘ws stories of the week, but he wants them to 
pect it to be treated in ‘ Panorama’s’ individual 
4y—an approach that should be very different 
om that of television news. ‘The secret of 
Panorama ”’, he says, ‘is to build up a team 
personalities who are identified with the pro- 
amme. Thus we do not just show, for 
ample, the riots in Nyasaland, but Chataway 
_ Nyasaland—not just Cairo today but Day 
Cairo. We are looking at news through the 
es of a person identified with the programme ’. 
The point was also put to me in a different 
ay: ‘“‘ Panorama” commentators represent 
e viewer. They go out on a story, not as 
perts, but as people whom the viewers already 
iow. It is the television adaptation of a news- 
iper’s special roving correspondent’. The image 
at the editor wants ‘Panorama’ to make 
a ‘vigorous, topical, and imaginative pro- 
amme recognized as carrying integrity and 
ithority. But the programme must have edge 
id bite; it must make people sit up, and at 
ast once a fortnight we should have an item 
hich makes a real impact’. 
The success of ‘Panorama’ in living up to 
is image depends on the men who have to put 
item across. They have to be more than 
ws reporters, they have to have more than 


hael Peacock demands ‘a unique quality in 
personalities which should show itself in 
ge and wit. It is no good, he says, surround- 

Dimbleby with just nice people—the total 
ion would be blunt. When Malcolm 
dge and Woodrow Wyatt were in the 


the editor, for at least the programme 
causing a reaction, even if people were 
shing on to ‘have a loathe’. But the quali- 
the editor demands carry their own pitfalls 
few of the commentators employed over the 
years have avoided them ‘all. Quickness 


petence and a presentable appearance.» 


they aroused many viewers to fury. This . 
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and edge are only a short step from aggressive- 
ness and even rudeness; a keen mind can lead 
the interviewer to do more of the talking than 
the man he is interviewing; success and popu- 
larity can breed pomposity or condescension, and 
perhaps the greatest danger of all for the man 
with his own views is to tell the viewer what he 
thinks they should think. ‘Panorama’s” com- 
mentators have never been political neuters— 
they would be unlikely to meet the requirements 
if they were—but as long as the team is well 
balanced. politically, this should be an advantage. 
There would seem to be a place now for a bright 
young Conservative. Michael Peacock’s new 
team, which he considers strong, consists of 
Robert Kee, Jim Mossman, Robin Day, and 
Ludovic Kennedy. 

The position of Richard Dimbleby is unique. 
In the public mind ‘Panorama’ is Dimbleby. 
If the programme is good, he gets the credit, if 
it is bad, the blame. This is unfair on every 
score, for although Richard Dimbleby and 
* Panorama” are inextricably linked, and ‘ Pano- 
rama’ would present a very different atmosphere 
were he not there, he in fact has less to do with 
the planning of the programme and its contents 
than any other member of the team. When, 
on January 17, there was an item about the boom 
in the Stock Market, the Daily Mail carried a 
paragraph on the Wednesday saying that stock- 
brokers blamed Dimbleby’s TV show, ‘ Pano- 
rama’, for the fall in share prices, and even 
The Guardian carried a leader on the fall in the 
market under the headline ‘ Dimbleby’s Dip’. 


Robert Kee interviewing M. Bidault in Paris on the Algerian revolt. 
Robin Day talking with a group of Egyptians in Cairo last December, after 
the resumption of diplomatic relations between Britain and the United Arab 
Republic 
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Almost every viewer probably has the same 
misconception. Richard Dimbleby is, in fact, the 
link-man. It is his task to introduce the pro- 
gramme, and link together the various items. 
The normal practice is for Dimbleby to come 
into -the ‘Panorama’ offices on the Monday 
morning, hear from the editor what will be 
in the programme and then work out how he 
will join it all together. He does interview m 
the studio himself and provides commentary on 
an occasional telefilm, but the content of the 
programme <is the responsibility of Michael 
Peacock. This is not to underrate Richard 
Dimbleby’s contribution. He is a professional; 
he knows his job in front of the cafneras better 
than any man on either channel; he is com- 
petent, solid, and ‘unflappable’. The studio 
director knows that if there is a hitch he has 
only to let the camera rest on Dimbleby and the 
audience and the others in the studio will be 
put at ease until the trouble is over. His size, 
his voice, his well-known tones of awe and 
respect before important personages (will any- 
one ever forget his interviewing of King Hussein, 
who was overawed enough to address Dimbleby 
as ‘sir’?), his slight pomposity, and above all 
his essential gentleness, provide the perfect and 
necessary contrast to the bright, intense com- 
mentators, who like to wear bow ties. 

If ‘ Panorama’ is to be identified with a man, 
that man is Michael Peacock. Peacock came to 
‘Panorama’ as co-producer in 1955 when the 
programme was redesigned. He had had 
experience as a producer of ‘In the News’, 


Ludovic Kennedy 


Jim Mossman 
Two more commentators from the ‘ Panorama’ team 
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rg Seoner art as Seite * Panorama’ than re 


aa a producer fell ill and he was left, at the age of 


nhs twenty-five, i in charge. He says that for the first 


of a mountain. Eighteen months ago he applied 
_——__ to leave. ‘I knew I had reached the end of my 
_-—sMervous energy. I could see no new ways of 
eee doing things, and I wanted to get away and 
-__ Jook at it from the outside’. He went to Outside 
oe Broadcasting, but last November returned to 
aM. ‘Panorama’ to replace Rex Moorfoot who had 
taken his place there and had then been promoted 
to another post. Peacock’s title is now Editor—an 
official. recognition of the responsibility which 
et he carries in producing this magazine. He 
} would appear to have all the qualities he looks 
~. forin his commentators, which is not surprising. 
«He ‘talks well and fast, works himself hard, 
thinks quickly and clearly, and expects those who 

SS work for him to do the same. 
i On the Tuesday after a ‘Panorama’ pro- 
; ' gramme has been shown, Peacock likes to have 
a third of the next week’s programme planned 
2 _. and under way. Ideas, he says, are always there, 
___ but he must decide how they can be presented. 
: _ ‘There must be “an angle”. There must be a 
_ _ dialectic—two opposing views from which a syn- 
3 ~ __ thesis should emerge. People must be presented 
against people, ideas against ideas’. In this there 
x . _ are, of course, dangers. Conflict can be made to 
; - appear when in fact there is none, commentators 


: _ may take up a side to produce an argument— 
J 
+ _ Bridge Forum 


THE PROGRAMME in Network 
Three on February 14 intro- 
- duced a new idea: two expert pairs in competi- 
tion with one another had not only to bid two 
hands to the best contract but to construct as 
_ well as they could the hand held by partner. 
_ Ten points were awarded in respect of the con- 
tract reached and ten for the accuracy with 
BY eatiich partner’s hand was pictured. For the first 
band West was the dealer at game all: 


, Tye 
Pe 
=. 
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ba fy 
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- WEST EAST 
442 @A875 | 
¥K942 ¥AQ87 
#KQ8 #A1074 
&AQ73 eK 


_. This hand was played in the world champion- 
_ ship match of 1955. The British pair finished in 
_ Six Diamonds, the American pair in the better 
contract of Six Hearts. The awards for the 
present contest were 10 for Six Hearts; 6 for 
_ Seven Hearts; 3 for Six NT or Six Diamonds. 
The first pair to bid was Mrs. P. Forbes and 
Mr. K. Konstam, of London. 


_ WEST EAST (a 

(Mrs. Forbes) (Mr. Konstam) 
1H 3D 
" 4D 4S 
ee SC 6C 
; 6D 6H 
6NT 7H 

No 


| Mr. Konstan followed a circuitous route 


___ six months it was like being alone on the top — 
mo - inadvertently ‘Panorama’ has been responsible 
for furores. The delivery of new cars is an_ 
example he will remember. In the last few 


By HAROLD FRANKLIN 


Peacock has another ight-rope to wate in te) 
effort to make an impact a story can be made 
sensational by the manner in which it is pre- 
sented. This he seeks to avoid at all costs, yet 


editions there has been a suspicion of the non- 


Partisan approach being thrown overboard. 


Robert Kee’s summing up on the question of 

the exportation of Irish horses and Ludovic 
Kennedy’s approach to the burial or cremation 
controversy left no one in doubt about 
‘ Panorama’s’ point of view. 

With Peacock are two associate poids 
David Wheeler, who has been with ‘ Panorama’ 
» without a break from the beginning, and Don 
Haworth, recently arrived from the ‘ Tonight” 


team. They act as the directors of the various - 


stories, working closely with the commen- 
tators. They are there to help and advise, to 
see that what the commentator wants to do, and 
the angle he wants to take, reflect the facts 
fairly, and to devise ways of bringing out the 
full potential of the situation and the com- 
mentator. ‘ Panorama’ also has three production 
assistants. The youngest, Gerald Studdert- 
Kennedy, is the studio director, while Jeremy 
Murray-Brown and David Webster either assist 
the other producers or, more often than not, act 
‘as producers themselves. 

Mondays are nerve-racking days for Studdert- 


and it seemed from her comment when she went 
to Six NT over Six Hearts that Mrs. Forbes did 
not fully realize that her partner had intended 
all along to play in hearts. However, both players 
gave a good picture of one another’s holdings. 


e They scored 6 points for the contract and 9 for 
_ their construction. Although it saved the partner- 


ship from any danger of finishing in diamonds, 
West’s opening bid of One Heart did not find 
favour with the judges. 

This was the bidding of ‘the second pair, Mr. 
M. Blank and Mr. J. Lazarus, of Manchester: 


WEST a" EAST © 
(Mr. Blank) © (Mr. Lazarus) 
1C : 2D - 
2H 3H 
4D AS 
IG 7H 

No. 


West’s introduction of a poor suit, and his 
subsequent cue-bid in clubs, made the grand 
slam attractive to East, 

This pair scored 6 for contract and 6 for 
reconstruction, leaving the Londoners in the 
lead by 15 to 12. 

For the second hadd East was the dealer at 


game all: 

WEST - EAST 
&A742 a9 
¥Q75 WAK82 
@AKJ7 #1042 


#63 hAKQS4 
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, memory, 


item, cue the camera, lighting, and soun 


work out the in and out cues for the co 
tators and the telefilms;-and during the act 
transmission it is he who switches the came 
and gives the cues. The gallery over the 
with nine monitor screens, switches, lights, a1 


telephones, resembles a cockpit of an ai 


in the multitude and intricacy of. the gadge 
and -Studdert-Kennedy has to be as quick ai 

fast thinking as any pilot: ‘ Panorama” uses I 
teleprompts or other mechanical aids to-t 


and commentators are left to 
their best to end interviews in the studio o 


and with the words they have previously decide : 
Behind it ‘Panorama’ has some notable st 
cesses: for example, the programmes of Nove en 
ber 1956, when they covered Israel, Suez, ai 
Hungary, ‘are outstanding; it has set a hig 
standard for its competitors and its imitato 
and there are new ideas for the future. Wh 
the world is relatively quiet a programme suc 
as ‘ Panorama’ faces the same difficulties | as al 
responsible newspaper. When the stories are bi 
it is easy to make the paper interesting 4 
compelling. When they are small other featu 
must be found, and they must be livelier, 
entertaining, and better written than ever. T 
‘ Panorama’ team is alive to this—but it wou 


be unfair to them to anid or what is 


planned. 
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The awards were 10 for Six Diamonds, 6 ; 
Six Hearts, 5 for Six Clubs. The first pair: — 


WEST 


(Mrs. Forbes) 


1D 

ier 2S 
oh tin 3H. 
SG 

Ret i 6G 


_ 


> opEAST ; 
(Mr. Konstam) 
ICs: 
1H 
3D 
4CS 
5S v 


: West appeared to do too much in suppo: 
clubs on her 6 3. The contract scored 5 and 


construction 6. The second pair: 


WEST 
(Mr. Blank) 
1D 
1S. 
4H 


Having failed to force on either thes ir 

or the second round, West tried to make up | 
jumping to Four Hearts when Three Hear 
would have left more room for de n 
In the view of the judges, West should ce) 
with Two Diamonds on the first round, 1 
bidding might 
3D—3H; 4C—4S; “D. 
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Seah Wash Sine exc Sead rte 40 eo a. Let 
. - “Ht seduce a little. Remove from heat, add half an 
4 ounce of butter, a tiny piece at a time. Taste 
“and season. 

= > Make suse the Gilets ef fda ore hot. Put them 
eee AS ‘on a hot dish and spoon the sauce over them. 
_ For Sole a la Meuniére Amandine you will 
' peed: — 


¥ 
~ 


1 skip sole per person 

2 to 3 az. of butter 

seasoned flour 

1 oz. of almonds 

1 to 2 tablespoons of chepped parsley 

half a lemon 

_ Have the soles cleaned and skinned on the 
dark side, but not filleted. First prepare the 

almonds by blanching and slicing into fine 
‘strips. Sauté gently in about 1 ounce of butter 

alll wine can be used). Poach in a_ until nicely browned, and put aside. Wash and, 

(300°F., gas mark 2) for 15 to 20 most particularly, dry the fish. Dip in seasoned 

. This poaching can be done on top of flour. 

ein a large frying pan provided you can Take a large, thick frying pan and in it 

cee: plate not to allow the melt 14 oz. of butter. When it is foaming lay 
in the fish. Cook over moderate heat, turning 
the fish carefully after about two minutes. When 
it is golden brown lift it out and put it, without 
draining, into a hot dish. Wipe out the pan and 

_put in half an ounce of fresh butter and allow 
it to colour a delicate nut-brown. Add a tea- 
spoon of lemon juice, the chopped parsley, and 
the almonds. ee together. Pour over the fish 


ae 
‘ash and sie the filles and Ede 
vith a palette knife or cutlet ‘bat - 
their curling during cooking. Slice a 
onion: finely. Butter a shallow fireproof 
y the fillets in it. Surround withthe 
onion, peppercorns, and bay leaf. Cover 
mixture of 1 gill of white wine and 1 gill 


het ar thea aside where they will 
=p p warm without further cooking. Strain the 
uid in which they have been Poschad. into a 


The cooking time here is 
plates and dishes must be rea 
should be eaten atonce. - 


‘Notes on Contributors _ 


and poet who has lived in both western 
and eastern Europe ; r 

A. G. GUEST (page 299): Praelector in Juris-_ 
prudence and Junior Dean, Unineesuty, 
College, Oxford University 

DonaLD MITCHELL (page 307): on the music 
staff of the Daily Telegraph; author of 
Gustav Mahler; editor (with Hans Keller) 
of Benjamin Britten: a commentary on his 
works from a group of specialists, etc. 

Mary BARBER (page 303): Reader in Clinical | 
Bacteriology, Postgraduate Medical School, 
London; author of ‘ Resistance of Staphy- 
lococci to Antibiotics’ in Lectures on the 
Scientific Basis of Medicine, Vol. 6 

ELiis WATERHOUSE, C.B.E. (page 310): Bar- 
ber Professor of Fine Arts and Director of 
the Barber Institute, Birmingham Uni- 
versity; author of Roman Baroque Paint- 
ing, British Painting 1530-1790, etc. 

ARTHUR HEDLEY (page 323): critic and 
musicologist; author of Chopin 

MICHAEL WALL (page 324): on the Londen 
editorial staff of The Guardian 


Crossivord No. 1,551 46 Ke. By Zander 


4 . Prizes (for the first three correct solutions opened): book tokens, 
y ‘% value 30s., 21s., and 12s. 6d. respectively — 


losing date: first post on Thursday, February 25. Entries should be on the printed diagram and envelopes 
si me them should be addressed to the Editor of THE LisTENER, 35 Marylebone High Street, London, 

1, marked © “Crossword ” in the left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the crosswords the 
eaten Tis -*? ; Editor’s decision is final 


‘ 


Re, of et ‘unclued lights may ‘be UAT Re as ‘46 Ac.’ 
ne unchecked letters of all thirteen unclued lights make 
the teh AN ‘vague ‘hint: RE © AD LIB” NAMES. 


; - CLUES—ACROSS 2 28. Their .small piece of earth is bound ‘. become coated 
Released from prison and still young? About a over, so, on reflection, they’ll hardly want refrigerators! 
; pundoes: 2) , ; (7) 


> 20. What solicitors’ charges are likely to be on— 


J2eged see aa a ea 


16. A South American can always get transport in the 
same place (5) 

2%. A thaphazard picker of winners may lose one the pro- 
ceeds of a large nest-egg (4) 


21. Hook's a scoundrel, utterly base (3) 
22. Stakes a bob.on ‘ Volcano ’, but it’s running the 
wrong way! (S) 

24, It’s the limit, this bust—as well ‘as what sup- 
Ports it! (4) 

. Put a damper on enforced shame! (6) 

. I learn to develop into a possible Bradman (6) 

A townsman brings an objection to tin—but he 

-may value those who have it! (4) 

. Buhl antiques should be inlaid with a cavalry- 

man or lancer (5) 

A couple of-pounds, in motes (3) 

Don’t declare—stick, in fact (5) 

The old vinegar is wanted when fish is sioarnd (5S) 

A crawly creature will ruin a claret (7) 

A tirade’s just right, if taken to jheart (4) 

To become a member calls for no end of guts (5) 

Fishing expert slightly reduces length of reel (5) 


7] 
> 


BH 2 RES 


onde 


DOWN 


1. Primitive man, short and vital (6) . 

2. Talent achieved ‘first place, being fostered in the 
old tradition (7) 

5. Dental stubs, 
coming out (4) 

6, Old-fashioned clip used in kilts, etc., obtainable 
in some -branches (8) 

8. The degenerate live in an American swamp (4) 
y 9, Feels sorry for decapitated herons (6) 

i 40. Ken jhas to take sides in od G) ; 

Anmannnea nan anraseranesersnense eee « ed cvhain securely he y three retaining locks (6) 
; /, = ng a pabie-bas Yur need accommodation in two 


mM A tower cise ee in war, perhaps (6) 


losing their padding, are just 


+0 eB eect 
ie ees Pa pe a Pe DB 


ARP ARO REDS ERee nen eset eee 


23. Isn’t, as it used to be, taken to heart by many solvers 
3) 


25. Fifty shekels er a hundred drachmas (a thousand, if 
converted) (3) 

26. Food-grain satisfied the invalid’s inside (6) 

27. An old fool, sort of square, with a passionate yen for 
a ballet-dancer (7) 

23. ae out a lot of the intestines in an insect is cruel 
(6 

81. Youth rising about a heartless city was the basis. of 
much classical werse (6) 


33. A principal herald drawn from noblemen or royalty (6). 


34. Sea-bream stew (6) 

88. Strip troop assemble—curse the copper! (4) ~ 

40. Staunch family always to be seen at the front of the 
ship (4) 

41. Spike quietly became a U. S. Marshal (4) 

42. Rocky Valley produced the famous twins @) 


Semicon of No. 1,549 


NOTES 
Across: 1. MAR-CU-S AUREL-IUS; 14, PLORI-A-N; 17, TA-crTéy)- 
us; 49. Retain*; 23. p-omiT-ran; 25. s1raG (nancy); 28. 
GAL=B.A; 29. Laic*® + gula; 81. Sages*; 39. Plate*; 42. 
C-HAS-~ ~(s)UBLE (Q; 48. v+tsoli*; 50. An-MIL(it}Ia-N (cid); 58. 
Cid +airs*; 59. Poet*+(tremen(s)and ht; 61. And hair*; 


b2. SUI- -RPBI(tth)-T (Rev). 


Down: 8. cuBGst); 4. Cf.orc; 6. Coil*; 8. sAddD+(nus(k)+ 
(ray)AGE(@) and lit.; 17. TRiIL(ing); 20. A(s)ide*; 25. 
(ca)SCAD(e pool); 27. Identical+o* and lit.; 37. B—ALBINUS; 


839. PA-NO-cHA; 40. A+eyelid* and lit.; da, L-UR(chin)-1D; 
47. (Ineb) RIANT. 

* Anagram. 
The apellings used for the Roman Emperors were taken 
from Hueryman’s Classical Dictionary. 


W. Saunders (London, S.W.19); 2nd 


ist prize: 
O. R: 


prize: R. A, Carter (Banstead); 3rd prize: 
Jones (Bradfield) 


CzesLaw MiLosz (page 294): a Polish writer | 


ie 


328 


LEISURE 


is well spent 
in reading for 


a DEGREE 


@ One of today’s problems is how to 
make the best use of leisure hours. 
If you .are studiously inclined 
your spare” time - might - well be 
occupied in reading for a Degree; 
not merely for the material 
advantages, but also for the. widen- 
ing of outlook, and development of 
mental abilities. Moreover under 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes a 
pleasurable occupation. 

@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that 
is necessary is to pass three examinations (in 
some cases two): You may study for these in 
your own time and- wherever you are. 


THE LISTENER 


UNIVERSITY 
CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


Founder: WM. BRIGGS, LL.D., D.C.L., M.A., B.SC. Principal; CECIL BRIGGS, M.A., M.C. 


Home Study Courses 


@ U.C.C. prepares students for General Certificate of Education (London, 
Oxford, Cambridge, Northern, and others), London University Entrance 
requirements and External Degrees (B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.(Econ.), LL.B., B.D., 
B.Mus.), Bar (Parts I and If), A.C.P. and L.C.P. Diplomas, Civil Service, 
and many other examinations. The College, founded 1887, is an Educational 
Trust with a staff of highly qualified Tutors. Moderate fees; instalments. 
Free re-preparation in the event of failure. Private Study Courses are 
available in Sociology, Languages (including Russian), Economics, &c. 


% Write for free PROSPECTUS of U.C.C. Courses to the Registrar, 
56 Burlington House, CAMBRIDGE 


“CHILDREN DYING OF HUNGER” 


@ Wolsey Hall Postal Courses for these examina- 
tions “are conducted by a staff of over 100 
Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model Answers, correc- 
tion of your work and solution of all difficulties 
by your tutors. A guarantee is given that, in 
the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Moderate fees: instalments. More than 
15,000 Successes at London University 
examinations.alone from 1947. 


... ONLY 1BLANKET FOR 13° 


About 12 million people have 
been uprooted in Algeria. 
Leading newspapers and 
experienced relief workers all 
report that their condition 
is desperate. 


@ Prospectus free on request (mentioning 
exam.;) from E. W. Shaw Fletcher, C.B.E., 
LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. FE24, 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 


Be a Master 
of English 


You are Judged by the Way 


Relief workers 


WHAT. THEY NEED: Most are women and children. 


Aboveall food (10/-provides 
the monthly ration of olive 
vilforafamily). Then blan- 
kets, medicines, emergency 


write: “With my own eyes I saw five children in 
one camp on the verge of death”. ‘Practically all 


\ 


You Speak and Write the children we saw showed signs of extreme 


mobile clinics, and care for A 
malnutrition”. Who shall live and who must die 


orphans. £1 buys and sends 
2 blankets; £5 keeps a 
child in an orphanage for 
a month. 


Improve your English quickly and 
enjoyably’ by post. 

Many students say that the Effective 
English Course is the best investment 
they have ever:made. The. tuition is so 
planned that you gain noticeable improvement 
within a few hours. 

The moderate fee puts this unique 
Course within the reach of everyone. 


Write today for free copy of 


“WORD MASTERY” 


Send to The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Z{391L), Palace Gate, London, W.8, for 
free copy of prospectus,"* Word Mastery.” 


Don’t delay. Write for this interesting 
booklet NOW. There is no obligation. 


STORIES WANTEL 


Suitable stories are revised by 
usand submitted to editorsona15%ofsalesbasis. 
Unsuitable stories are returned with reasons fot 
tejection, Address your MS. to Dept. 32. 


WE TEACH ONLY 
FICTION-WRITING 


Criticisms and Courses for the discerning by 

specialists.For20 years wehave beenreceiving 
testimonials from full- and part-time authors, 
professors, doctors, high-ranking officers and 
officials—all types. Many of the authors you 
read are ex-students. Our unique system of 
taking 109% of your sales monies ensures our 
maximum efforts on your behalf. Fee 
returned if unearned, 


The Professional Touch Is FREE from 
Dept. 32 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
of 
FICTION-WRITING SCIENCE LIMITED 


depends on what we can send quickly. 


Listener Relief, 17 ‘Broad Street, Oxford. 


OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR 


FAMINE RELIEF 


Founder member of U.K. Committee for Algerian Refugees. 


SUPPORTERS INCLUDE: Lord Beveridge, Sir Oliver Franks, 
Sir Malcolm Sargent, Dame Sybil Thorndike. 


CAN’T HEAR? 


THIS BOOK WILL HELP YOU 


Do people seem to be mumbling these 
days? Are radio and television pro- 
grammes indistinct—telephone conver- 
sations a strain? Are you participating 
to. the full at Church, at meetings, at 
the office? Hereisa 
book which shows the 
way to a richer life 
with better hearing. 
Specially written by 
A. Edwin Stevens B.A. 
(oxon) B.Sc., ‘““To Hear 
Again”’ is available free to 
readers of The Listener. 
Write for your copy to: 
bas Rea Bats CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


80 New Bond St, London, W.I 37/39 Oxford St., London, W.1, REG 1329 


Chronicle House - Fleet St - London -EC4 
Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Limited; Twyford Abbey Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published b 


London, W.1—AIl editorial communications to the Editor, THs Listsner, 35 Marylebone High 


STEPPING STONE TO SUCCESS.. 
is to enrol for one of 
MERCER'S. POSTAL COURSES 
Tuition in over 300 Subjects—from Accountancy 
to Short Story Writing 


CIVIL SERVICE 


Specialised Postal Tuition for ALL examinations 
also Individual Preparation for 


General Certificate of Education 
* FREE Textbooks 
%* Fees by instalments 


Write NOW for FREE Prospectus stating 
subjects in which you are interested; to 


The Registrar (Dept. W.55) 


MERCER’S 


W.1—February 18, 1960 


FEBRUARY 18 1! 


TO THOSE WHC 
WANT TO WRITE 


“Don’t Keep on Alone Tx 
Long”. This sound advice hi: 
brought many into touch with tl 
LSJ—the School with the proude 
record of success throughout tt 
world. So many potential write: 
—those who are really keen- 
waste their energies and enthusias: 
by writing without an expert to pt 
them right. 

Intelligent people have foun 
that expert personal. coaching t 
correspondence with the LSJ hi: 
developed their natural later 
talent for writing. Their minc 
have kept alive and their income 
have mounted with the years frot 
selling their articles or stories 1 
the many hundreds of papel 
anxious to buy  professionail 
written MSS. from outside source 

At the LSJ you are coache 
individually. You can begin earr 
ing quite early in your Course an 
you will also acquire an asset < 
inestimable value—a mind __ th: 
does not vegetate. . 

Wherever you live you can stud 
with the LSJ—Stories, Article 
Poetry, Radio, TV. Plays, Liter: 
ture, History. Write now to tk 
School for free advice and bool 


London School of Journalist 


(L) 19 Hertford Street, Park Lan 
London, W.1. GRO 825 


SPECIALISED POSTAL TUITI 


for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERV 
& PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIO 


A Metropolitan College modern Postal Cx 
is the most efficient, the most economical 
the most conyenient means of preparin; 
General Certificate of Education and Pr 
exams.; for B.A., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., etc. 
ternal London University Degrees; for 
Service, Local Government and comme 
exams.; for professional exams: in. Law 
countancy, Costing, Secretaryship and Pers 
Management; for 1.S.M.A., Inst. of Export, 
®xams., Many intensely practical (non-ex 
courses in business subjects. 
MORE THAN 250,000 EXAM. SUCCES 
Guarantee of Coaching until Succes 
Text-book Lending Library. Moderate 
payable by instalments. 
Write today for prospectus, sent FREE 
requests, mentioning exam., or subject 
which interested to the Secretary (D 


ETROPOLITAN COLLEC 
ST. ALBANS 


or call 30, Queen Victoria Street, London, E 


| taken 
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- as used by the 


Please write for details and nearest stoc 


THE CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY LI 
5@ NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, \ 


IL 
y the British Broadcasting Corporation at 35 Mary High 
eae ae mae 
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